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CREAM SEPARATORS 
and MILK CLARIFIER 








MILLIONS OF ORANGES 


HUNDREDS OF DAIRIES 


throughout the country—now that sugar is increasingly 
available, and dairy products sales are down...are turning 
to orangeade for extra sales and profits. Naturally most of 
them select GREEN spoT because this quality orangeade con- 
centrate— produced from the pick of millions of oranges— 
protects their good name. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


to increase your sales volume and profits with 
GREEN SPOT — the orangeade concentrate that 
combines QUALITY with "BIG MARGIN?’ 





ORANGEADE CONCENTRATE 
ORDER TODAY FROM YOUR JOBBER | 
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ANCHOR 
ALKALI @ 


A SOLVAY Specialty CLEANSER 





A bottle washed properly 
with Solvay Anchor Alkali 


(§ CLEAWS 


For over 65 years, SOLVAY has been the largest 
producer of alkalies and specialty cleansers. 
Remember, Anchor Alkali is a Solvay product for 





washing bottles! 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Atkalies qnd Chemical Products Manufacturee 
i Process Compa 





40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 
- BRANCH SALES OFFICES: —— 
wrlotte + Chicago + Cincinnati -« Cleveland 
ew Orleans - New York « Philadelphia 
‘ St. Louis « Syracuse 
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what are you doing 





about Ice Cream? 








If you aren ‘t selling it at all—you should. 


If you aren’t selling as much as you would like —you can. 


If you aren't making enough profit — you could. 


When you freeze your own ice cream with 
a Mills Counter Freezer, both sales and 
profits increase without raising the price to 
your customers. You maintain your own 
controls over quality, costs, and sales price. 


You build prestige for all your merchandise 


Mills Industries, Incorporated 


Dept.506,4100 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


MILLS 


COUNTER 
FREEZER 
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and services through the sale of superior ice 
cream bearing your own name and brand. 

Neither the investment in equipment nor 
the labor of production is great. The returns, 
however, are. May we tell you more about 


Mills Ice Cream Equipment? 






MAKERS OF MILLS MASTER ICE CREAM FREEZERS AND HARDENING CABINETS 


























A STE-VAC HEATER 
OPERATOR WRITES... 


“We use the Ste-Vac to 
flash pasteurize. We all 
feel: that this is the most 
satisfactory piece of equip- 
ment that we ever bought. 
It does everything claimed 
for it and a lot more. When 
in operation it takes care 
of itself, and to wash it all 
they do is pump hot water 
with SR-10 through it, and 
when it is opened it is 
clean. We feel that it has 
stepped up our dryer op- 
erations about 30%.” 





CHESTER DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 


STH AND TILGHMAN STREETS 





STE-VAC 


High Temperature 
HEATER 





THE CHESTER 7) 











... will heat milk and milk prod- 
ucts to high temperatures with- 
out burn on. This heater is 
designed and constructed to 
meet the highest sanitary re- 
quirements and the lowest 
cleaning budget. 











Here is the SV-8, containing 18 tubes 
each 6’ long. This heater can handle 
6,000 pounds of milk per hour in heat- 
ing from 40° to 190°. Floor space 2’ by 
8’. Shipping weight 2,000 pounds. 


IN ONE STAGE OPERATION NO “BURN ON “ AT 190° 
IN TWO STAGE OPERATION NO "BURN ON ” AT 240° 


You have the perfect answer to high temperature heating of milk and milk 
products without burn on when you use a Ste-Vac Heater. They are de- 
signed so that one, or a combination of two of the standard models, can be 
easily adapted to practically any milk or milk product heating operation. 

All product contact surfaces are stainless steel and they are now avail- 
able with stainless steel heads and jackets as well. The controls maintain 
even temperatures—heating to as high as 190° in one stage operation, or 
up to 240° in two stages. Return cups and clamps are both interchangeable. 
A simple, single-use paper gasket provides the most sanitary type milk 
seal known. 

Ste-Vac Heaters are widely used in the production of condensed and 
evaporated milk, powdered milk, ice cream mix, cheese, butter and as 
preheaters in other processes such as separation. 

Shipped as package units, Ste-Vac Heaters are ready for easy installation 
on delivery. 


Capacities from 4,000 to 40,000 Ibs./hr. 
FULL SPECIFICATIONS ON REQUEST 
Designers and Manufacturers of Milk Handling Equipment Since 1899 








CHESTER, PA. 
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PREPARE FOR JUNE CAMPAIGN 


Headquarters of Dairy Month Drive, With American Dairy Association and National Dairy 


Council Heading Up the Leadership, Report Growing Enthusiasm Being Generated this Year 


HICAGO, ILL.—“Thirty Days for ADA in June” is the 
(CC busines tune of the dairy industry across the country, 

the American Dairy Association points out in a current 
progress report on preparations for the big flush season drive 
keyed to consumer educational activities during the June Dairy 
Month. Aggressive action in industry-wide support of the 
Association is at a High level, they say in a report from head- 
quarters here at 20 North Wacker Drive. ed 
as state after state accepts the n@we Sales N 
and backs it with ringing boost« : 
rallies. 

















“Adoption of the new busiif 
dustry-wide cooperation in. the 
pound of butterfat, or its milk 
plants in June,” ADA says.. “It i 


fection 
Walent, « 








to assert itself in a meggigandising 
competitive period that@iigg ahea 


“Since the recerit 
dustry..has been doing 
of sales:the ADA way 2 for evi) nve 
ilization is in full strength with no slackers in sight. Latest 
reports reveal that the following states aggressively lead the 
business parade: Wisconsin, Minneasota, Iowa, Missouri, In- 
diana, Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, Washington, Oklahoma, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Idaho, Colorado, Mississippi, Utah, 
Montana, Louisiana, New Mexico and Wyoming. All these 
states will deduct for the full 30 days this June. Four states- 
Illinois, .Tennessee, Kentucky and Arkansas—are expected to 
take similar action,—one cent per pound 30 days. 





“Michigan, Ohio and Atlantic Group have approved the 
expanded program although they are unable to put it into 
effect until 1948: The delayed action in these areas is due 
to the individual farmer’ authorization plan, which will ie- 
quire a year for amendment.” 


Many Rallies Scheduled 


Spearheading the organization activities.are industry-wide 
rallies, supplemented with an extensive promotion campaign 
in the farm and dairy industry press. Such publications as the 
Nation's Agriculture, Successful Farming “and Haard’s Dairy- 
man have been added to the list of state farm papers to pro- 
vide widespread farm coverage. 


Intensifying the organization drive is the business rousing 
“Butter Is Back” merchandising event keyed. to highlighting 
the nation-wide Dairy Month activities. The event is spear- 
headed with a colorful counterspread advertisement in the 
June 1 issue of This Week magazine, weekly pictorial supple- 
ment to the leading Metropolitan newspapers. This will put 
the message of butter into 8,900,000 homes with a read rship 
of 21,000,000. 


Related food groups, retailers, restaurants. dining cars 
and airlines are hitching their efforts to the promotion to give 
butter its biggest business boost since the davs of Solomon. 


Cross-section thinking of the industry endorses the ag- 
gressive action of ADA in mapping out the industry's expanded 
advertising and merchandising campaign to counteract possible 
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surplus with profitable sales. Producers and processors have 
accepted the business blueprint and are backing the campaign 
of “30 Days for ADA in June.” 


National Headquarters Reports 


On the general front, in which the National Dairy Coun 
cil is sharing the burden of directing the big campaign, reports 
r i waN . 1 St... Chicago, show that 
‘eful. Dairy, Month promo- 
the cash-in al the point of 




















irman Neal D. Kelley of the na- 
une: Dairy month, addressed 
vy, Mr. Kelley says: 


1 our selling clothes. The 
a dent on its potential market 
mstantly sold on the value and 
e new Dairy Month material js 


rial are now. available at 
' idquar orth Canal St., Chicago 6. 
Food stores, fountains and restaurants are eager to cooperate. 

Here are descriptions of the materials available: 

MILK KIT-—Includes symbolic. poster in 4 colors, 17x22 
inches; milk streamer, bright colors, 11x21 inches; buttermilk 
streamer, 2 colors, 64x18 inches; 2 die-cut circles, bright colors, 
12 inches in diameter. “There isn’t a food store in your city 
that cannot make use of this kit, make more sales for you and 
more profit for the store by dispkaving this material,”. says Mr. 
Kelley. “Don’t wait until June is here to get your order. 40 
cents eaeh net, f.0.b. Chicago. 


“ICE CREAM KIT~Includes symbolic poster in full color, 
¥7x22 inches; streamer in full color featuring strawberry, 5x19 
inches; streamer in full color featuring chocolate, 54x19 inches; 
2 bright colored die-cut circles, 12 inches in diameter. All 
this material has been developed primarily for dry stops, but 
may alse be used effectively at fountains andany place where 
ice cream is sold for home consumption, -30 cents each net, 
f.o-by Chicago. " 


‘ “BUTTER KIT—Includes symbolic poster in 4 colors, 
17x22 inches; streamer in full color, 8%x12 inches; streamer 
in 2 colors, 8%x12 inches; 2 die-cut circles, bright colors, 12 
inches in diameter. Here’s a kit of sales material that will 
positively put more butter on the table, in the kitchen, and in 
the stomachs of the people in your community. The public 
must be made more butter conscious—-this material will help 
do this vital job. 30 cents each net, f.o.b. Chicago. 


Other Effective Material 
“CHEESE KIT-—Includes symbolic poster in 4 colors, 


17x22 inches; streamer, full color, 8%x12 inches: streamer, 2 
colors, 84x12 inches; 2 die-cut circles, bright colors, 12 inches 
in diameter. Every food store in your community has cheese 
to sell. Provide the stores with these materials to tie in with 
the powerful Dairy Month campaign. By supplementing the 
kit with your own brand material, your dealer will be able to 
sell more and more cheese. 30 cents each net, f.0.b. Chicago. 
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WINDOW DISPLAY—Three piece unit, with brilliant 


and tempting eye-appeal, for use in any restaurant, 


colo! 
: ’ IFx2 . 
fountain or food store in town. Center card 26x34 inches; 


side cards 15x20 inches. Center card printed in 4 colors; side 
cards blue and maroon. All mounted on heavy easels. Pack- 
| in individual cartons. Set of 3 cars $4. net, f.o.b. Chicago. 


aged 
“STICKERS—Gummed and ready for use on menus, cor- 
respondence, packages, milk bills, invoices, etc. In 4 colors 
reproducing official poster. Size 1%x2% inches. Pe rforated on 
sheets, 20 stickers to sheet. $3 per 100 net, f.o.b. Chicago. 


“LEAFLETS—An item that can be put into every home 
in your community to tie-in your own company and brand. 
Points cut in brilliant colors why milk is best food buy in town. 
Front cover features Dairy Month poster and economy appeal. 
Center spread drives home the value story. Back page points 
out the service you give your customers, and has room for 
your own imprint. Imprinting to be done by you. $10 per 
1000 net, f.o.b. Chicago. 

“CAMPAIGN POSTER—Key display piece for campaign. 
Thousands of spots in your market, such as banks, barker shops, 
beauty parlors, bus stations, railway stations, implement deal- 
ers, grain elevators, garages, restaurants and hotels, where 
this color poster can be used. 25 cents each net, f.o.b. Chicago. 

“LAPEL BADGES—Metal, for store and fountain clerks, 
routemen, etc. Makes employees conscious of campaign. Easily 
popular with kids in neighborhood. Size 1x2 inches. $3 per 
100 net, f.0.b. Chicago. 

“TRUCK AND BUS CARDS-Size 11x21 inches, card- 
board stock, paraffined for outside use. Colors to catch eye. 
Useful for store windows and counters. 20 cents each net, 
f.o.b. Chicago. 

“Shipping facilities at Dairy Month Headquarters,” Mr. 
Kelley cautions, “: 
Dairy Month nears. By ordering early you can be sure of care- 
ful handling, accurate shipping and prompt delivery.” 


N. Y. March Price $4.08 


Deliveries to Pool Plants Compare With $3.44 Plus 70c 


Subsidy a Year Ago 


we rushed and crowded to the limit as June 


Deliveries of March milk to the 432 pool-approved plants 
in the New York milk shed will return to dairymen a uniform 
price of $4.08 per 100 pounds, according to the recently 
announced computation by Dr. C. J. Blanford, Market Ad- 
ministrator of the New York Metropolitan area. In March of 
last year the uniform rate was $3.44 which, with a minimum 
subsidy of 70c per 100 pounds, gave producers a return of 
$4.14, or 6c above the level for March this year. 


The Administrator also announced that the producer but- 
terfat differential for March would be 5.6 cents for each tenth 
of a pound of butterfat above or below the 3.5 per cent 
standard. 


Dr. Blanford said that while production for March in- 
creased 2.27 per cent above that of the same month in 1946 
fluid milk consumption dropped 6.5 per cent. Total produc- 
tion in the month was 494,651,705 pounds as compared with 
483,694,955 in March a year ago. 

Fluid milk utilization accounted for 294,950,135 pounds 
of the total March production, the Administrator pointed out, 
where as a year ago the figure was 315,352,035 pounds. Con- 
sumption of fluid milk in the marketing area—New York City 
and Westchester, Nassau and Suffolk counties—was 6.657.736 
pounds or 2.4 per cent under March, 1946. Sales of fluid milk 
from the New York Milkshed to other markets under federal 
regulation dropped 2,300,235 pounds or 99.3 per cent from a 
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vear ago while sales to markets not under federal regulation 
dropped 11,443,929 pounds or 28 per cent. 


Dr. Blanford said that although fluid milk consumption 
slumped there was an increase of 13.27 per cent in the amount 
of milk utilized as fluid cream in the marketing area. Utiliza 
tion in this class accounted for 57,705,878 pounds of the March 
production as compared with 50,946,530 pounds a year ago 


The increased milk receipts in March were realized, Di 
Blanford said, despite the fact that there were 1,512 fewer 
producers supplying the New York pool than there were a 
year ago. Last month’s milk production came from 45,759 
producers as compared with 47,271 inMarch, 1946. Produc 
tion per day per dairy, however, rose to 349 pounds as com- 
pared with 330 pounds in the same month a vear ago 


The total farm value of last month’s production is $20, 
652,667.19, made up of $20,181,789.56 at the uniform pricé 
and $470,877.63 in butterfat and location premiums. 


Limit Seasonal Decline 


USDA Officials Cut Scheduled Milk Price Drop in Four 
Northeastern Areas to 44c per 100 Pounds 
Washington, D. C.—USDA officials announced April 9 a 


move to limit the seasonal decline in minimum producer prices 
for fluid milk in four important Northeastern markets to 44 
per 100 pounds. The new level became effective on May | 
and under the present set-up will continue through June. 


The four markets, with their May-June minimum produce: 
prices per hundredweight, are: New York, milk of 3.5 per cent 
butterfat within the 201-210 mile zone, $4.14; Boston, 3.7 per 
cent butterfat milk within the 201-210 mile zone, $4.33; 
Lowell-Lawrence, 3.7 per cent butterfat milk content, f.o.b 
city, $4.77; Fall River, 3.7 per cent butterfat milk, f.o.b. city 
$5.08. 


Henry H. Rathbun, president of the Dairymen’s Leagui 
Cooperative Association, has protested to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson that New York milkshed farmers 
have been placed in an “intolerable position” by the decrease 
of 44 cents a hundred pounds in the May 1 fluid milk pric 
in that market. 


Producers’ Groups Protest 


Mr. Rathbun, in a statement following a personal call on 
the secretary, said the latest reduction was the third ordered 
so far in the milkshed this vear and would mean that returns 
to dairymen would be cut by more than 25 per cent since the 
first of the year. On the other hand, he pointed out, feed 
and other production costs “have been rising and probably 
will remain fairly high the rest of the vear. Feed costs, he 
said, had been pushed up by the government grain export 
policy under which 30 per cent of the nation’s wheat is ear- 
marked for shipment abroad. 


“Northeast farmers, particularly, have been caught in a 
squeeze between the conflict of government policy calling for 
low priced food in this country and a foreign policy of feeding 
the world which has driven feed costs to the highest point on 
record,” Mr. Rathbun said. 


The United Milk Producers of New Jersey also filed an 
appeal from State orders which reduced the minimum farm 
price of milk one cent per quart in New Jersey on May 1 
The appeal stays execution of a recent order of State Milk 
Director Arthur F. Foran until a decision is rendered by the 
New Jersey Milk Control Board. The present minimum farm 
price in New Jersey is approximately 11 cents per quart of 
milk of standard quality. 























Work and Efficiency Essential 


LFRED P. SLOAN, Jr., chairman 
A of the board of General Motors 

Corporation, at a recent New 
York meeting of automobile old-timers, 
in speaking about the obligations of man- 
agement in respect to the future con- 
duct of business declared: “We must get 
back to fundamentals; we must get our 
house in order; we must get our costs 
down; we must get our prices down; and 
we must maintain our efficiency, or rather 
the efficiency we had in the early days. 


“After all,” Mr. Sloan continued, “we 
can talk about labor rates, dividends, 
and profits, or all of those things, but the 
only thing that possibly gives us in- 
creased living standards, more employ- 
ment, etc., is technological progress and 
greater efficiency.” 


At another meeting in New York City, 
that of the Metropolitan Dairy Tech- 
nology Society, R. J. Ramsey, president 
of the Ramsey Laboratories, referring to 
a different field but emphasizing the 
same basic theme, spoke about the nec- 
essity of operating dairy processing plants 
with a higher degree of efficiency. 


In substance, Mr. Ramsey stated that 
the dairy industry, like many other in- 
dustries, is confronted with the serious 
problem of reducing costs and prices 
while at the same time overcoming some 
features beyond an operator’s direct con- 
trol, such as wages of employees, prices 
of equipment, taxes, and building costs. 
This leaves, asserted Mr. Ramsey, only 
about one avenue in the conduct of a 
dairy business through which savings and 
increased efficiency may be effected,— 
and that is through increased operating 
efficiency of the plant. 

*> - 8 


IEWING the almost certain pros- 
V pects of lower prices of milk and 
all other dairy products, plant op- 
erators know full well,-even as Mr. 
Sloan or Mr. Ramsey,—that wages cannot 
be reduced at present, nor can equip- 
ment or buildings be bought at much 
lower prices now or in the near foresee- 
able future. 


To cope, then, with a situation which 
demands lower selling prices for dairy 
products, it would seem that the opera- 
tor has only one alternative, and that is 
to equip his plant and so to manage his 
business operations that efficiency may 
be increased and economies made. 


Unfortunately, no formula to accom- 
plish these ends has ever been devised 
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to fit every business. It is up to the op- 
erator of each individual plant to make 
a study of its individual functioning from 
the time the raw material enters the 
plant until it leaves in finished form for 
delivery to the homes, or for shipment 
to distant markets. Such survey should 
be all-inclusive, beginning with the re- 
ceiving room and passing through the 
pasteurizing, cooling, bottling, churning 
and freezing departments, or whatever 
operation is involved in the processing 
of milk and the manufacturing of its 
products. 


Surely such studies in most instances 
will clearly reflect the need for increased 
efficiency through the installation of more 
streamlined equipment, an expanded use 
of mechanized conveyors, more up-to- 
date steam generating and refrigerating 
equipment, and many other mechanical 
appliances that have become essential 
and integral of modern dairy processing 
enterprises. 

If an operator does not possess the 
necessary know-how to perform these 
scientific and technical appraising func- 
tions himself, it may be profitable to se- 
cure the services of a dairy engineering 
consultant to carry forward constructive 
programs pointed toward lower costs and 
prices, at the same time maintaining the 
highest quality in the finished products. 


Caution to the Fore 


URING the past few years the milk 
D distributing business has been es- 
: pecially fortunate in respect to one 
phase of normal business operations,— 
and that is credits. This favorable cir- 
cumstance is not surprising when one 
considers the high rate of employment, 
wage earners per family, record take- 
home pays, and a plentiful supply of 
money in circulation. 

If an operator does not possess the 
householders were liberal purchasers of 
milk and dairy products and either paid 
cash at the time of purchase or paid their 
bills promptly when presented. As a re- 
sult, outstanding accounts in most in- 
stances dropped to record lows, and 
credit losses were down to almost the 
vanishing point. Despite the many head- 
aches brought on by wartime regula- 
tions and restrictions the factor of ex- 
cessive credit or credit losses was not 
one of them. 


Such conditions made life quite sweet 
for the milk company’s credit depart- 
ment, and for the men on the routes who 
are responsible for making collections. 
While pleasant, such conditions frequent- 





lv lead to a sense of complacency, and 
when the economic situation might be 
reversed there is the likelihood of a milk 
company finding itself acutely aware of 
the fact that its outstanding accounts are 
jumping out of bounds with difficulty in 
making collections. 

No one can dispute the fact that in- 
dustrial and economic conditions gencr- 
ally are not so favorable as they were a 
year or more ago; buyers definitely are 
holding on to their money with a tighter 
grasps, strikes are more or less prevalent, 
take-home pays are below the wartime 
levels. 

Viewing the milk distributing picture 
realistically, it does not take a seer to 
voice a word of caution in respect to 
gearing selling operations to a plane that 
will hold in check any tendency to inflate 
credits unduly. Customers have culti- 
vated good credit habits during the war, 
and it will be no more than good sound 
business to hold down outstanding ac- 
counts as much as possible in the period 
ahead. 

Ice Cream Production 


ONTINUING presentation of ice 
.- cream production figures in the 

country month to month as re- 
ported by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, USDA, we give herewith the 
statistical summary for March in this 
direction which again, for many months 
past, affords highly interesting compari- 
sons not only from the standpoint of 
those in the ice cream field but also 
from the viewpoint of those engaged in 
all branches of the dairy industry. 

BAE tabulations indicate that the 
country’s ice cream plants turned out 
during March an estimated 45,500,000 
gallons. This represents a 15 per cent 
decrease from the volume for the same 
month a year ago, and shows that for 
the third consecutive month production 
fell below the peak records established 
in 1946. 

This year’s March seasonal increase of 
20 per cent over February was lower 
than the 31 per cent gain recorded be- 
tween the two months last year, and the 
32 per cent average seasonal rise for 
the period between February and March 
during the five years 1941-1945. 

Translated into terms of an average 
daily basis, March production this year 
rose only 8 per cent above the previous 
month, which compares with a 19 per 
cent increase recorded March over Feb- 
ruary last year. BAE figures show that 
the level attained above the 1941-1945 
average has appreciably narrowed dur- 
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cent Here’s why single-operation Seal-Kap can cut your capping troubles in half: Seal-Kap seals the bottle 
same 


t for 
ction much machinery to need maintenance. Such efficiency reduces operating costs. Good reasons why Seal-Kaps 





tightly, snugly protects the lip—in just one operation. It requires less man-power, and there’s only half as 


ished are used by the nation’s leading dairies. 


' Seal-Kap’s advantages are obvious to the customer, too. No fiddling with forks to open, no squirt or | 
se 0 


wae squidge. Seal-Kap is off in an easy twist—snaps back on. And she sees the lip is protected from hands and | 
1 be- air-borne bacteria as long as there’s milk in the bottle. So Seal-Kap helps your sales. 


d the 
2 for 
{arch The new American Seal-Hood will be available, soon, when tests under field conditions are completed. 


Supplies of Seal-Kaps are now ample. Write today and let us fill your needs. 
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Seal-Hood has long skirt and seal combined—is the only such closure applied in one operation. The Seal-Heod 
machine is used with any standard filler. Write for complete information. | 








AMERICAN SEAL-KAP CORPORATION, 11-05 44TH DRIVE, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, W. Y. 


Be cans ul ce dot overt ll In hot weather, be sure milk level is kept well below cap seat 
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ing the first quarter of 1947. For ex- 
ample, January figures showed a 


of 99 per cent, this dropping to 92 per 


gain 


cent in February and falling back to 
74 per cent during March. 

While the lessening increase in the 
pack compared with the average of re- 
cent years is material, there is still 
striking indication of the degree to 


which over-all consumptive demand for 
this highly palatable dairy product has 
leaped above any levels known in pre- 
1941 times before the span during which 
artificial production limitations were im- 
through the exigencies of 


posed Wal 


conditions. 


* x * 


ATEST survey of the BAE naturally 
|| shows that, as against the March 

1941-1945 period, the make of ice 
cream still records very sharp gains in 
all sections of the country. Estimates 
the levels ranging 
124 cent in the West North 
Central area, 112 per cent in the Moun- 
tain States, 102 per cent in the Pacific 
States, 83 per cent in the East North 
Central district, 68 per cent in the North 
Atlantic area, 41 per cent in the South 
Atlantic, and 35 per cent throughout the 
South Central State territory. All these 
combinations produced the 74 per cent 
periodic comparative rise in the country 


increases at 
per 


place 
trom 


Gains in the pack in March compared 
with February were shown in the De- 
partment’s figures to have been fairly 
uniform, ranging from 12 per cent in 
the South Central States to 23 per cent 
in both East North Central and West 
North Central areas, other gains being 
16 per cent in the South Atlantic, 17 
per cent in the Mountain States, 20 per 
in the North Atlantic and 22 per 
cent in the Pacific States group. Like- 
wise, seasonal increases in March com- 
pared with February were quite similar 
in the major individual producing states, 
at 23 per cent in 
Pennsylvania, 21 per cent in New York 
and 22 per cent in California. 


cent 


these being placed 


Compared with a year ago the Pasific 


States turned out 5 per cent more ice 


cream in March, while the North At- 
lantic area dropped 11 per cent, the 
East North Central group fell 17 per 
cent, the West North Central was off 


16 per cent, while declines were regis- 
tered in the Mountain States of 12 per 
cent, South Atlantic 25 per 
South Central 28 per cent. 


cent and 

As before noted, while total ice cream 
production during the month of March 
showed «a quite important drop as 
the five-year average ending 
with 1945 the total gain is still extremely 
sharp, and importantly emphasizes the 
degree to which this branch of the dairy 
industry is well able to absorb a vastly 
enlarged proportion of the country’s total 


milk flow. 


against 
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Advice on Fast Milking 


CCORDING to Prof. A. A. Spiel- 
A man of the Department of Animal 
Husbandry, New York State Col- 


lege of Agriculture at Ithaca, one of the 
most misunderstood points in the whole 


“fast milking” program, adopted widely 


by dairy farmers, is that all cows will 
milk out in three or four minutes. In a 
timely word of caution, the dairy scien- 
tist points out that there is a limit to how 
rapidly a milked, 
milking satisfactory for 
some cows while other good cows will 


cow can be three- 


minute being 


require longer. 


has timed 
the Cornell 
herd on several 
and found that three 
and four machines milk 75 to 80 cows 
in four minutes per cow. 


The college staff member 


the milking operations of 
University 


dairy occa- 


sions, has men 


“This does not 


mean,” he states, that the machine is 
left on each cow for four minutes. Some 
cows milk out in three minutes, some 


a cow will 
require from eight to ten minutes. Cows 
are individuals and 
such,” 


take six, and occassionally 


must be treated as 


Dr. Spielman also noted that ex- 
perimental work at the University of 
California likewise has demonstrated that 
a fast milking job if done at the expense 
of completeness results in more harm 


Dairy Daze 


than following a slow practice. Inflam- 
mation of infected udders for exam; 


e, 
is aggravated by incomplete milking. 
e 

QUICK END TO MILK STRIKE 

Acceptance of an arbitration agree- 
ment proposed by Governor tobert F, 
Bradford April 14, ended a_ two-day 
strike of 1,700 drivers in the Boston area 
for seventeen milk which 
stopped milk deliveries to an estimated 
530,000 Massachusetts customers. 


companies 


Unanimous union acceptance of the 
arbitration compromise, details of which 
were not disclosed, was announced by 
Nicholas P. Morrissey, international rep- 
resentative of the American Federation 
of Labor union which was asking a five- 
day week with the same pay as for the 
present six-day week, which the union 
said averaged $70. 

* 
NEW BORDEN PRODUCT 

A new product which has proved ef- 
fective in overcoming vitamin deficien- 
cies common to young animals has been 
developed by the Ration-ayd department 
of the Special Products Division of the 
Borden Company. It is being sold under 
the name of Borden’s Ration-ayd_ Vita- 
min Emulsion. 
larly helpful in nutritional 
calf scours, pneumonia and certain other 
calfhood disease. 


The product is particu- 
preventing 


By Edgar Allen, Jr 
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“WHEN WE SAY FRESH MILK WE MEAN FRESH“ 
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: e new Duraglas Handi Square Easier to handle and to pour from! And 
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The Keeping Quality 
Of Pasteurized Milk 


Recent Study by Prof. A. C. Dahlberg Re- 
leased in Bulletin 838 by Cornell Uni- 


versity Agricultural Experiment Station 


Written by A. C. Dahlberg, Professor of Dairy In- 
dustry, Cornell University, Bulletin 838, entitled “The 
Keeping Quality of Pasteurized Milk” was released in 

December 1946 and is now 
being distributed. 


In the author’s. acknowl- 
edgement, Professor Dahl- 
berg said, “Several of the 
leading milk companies of 
the New York-New Jersey 
metropolitan area assisted 
in this study by providing 
the required samples of 
milk, by providing necessary 
laboratory facilities, and 
through research grants to 
Cornell University. The 
author is indebted to Eva 
Schiffer and Maria Gonzales 
for bacteriological analyses. The cover photograph is used 
through the courtesy of National Dairy Council, Chicago, 
Illinois.” 


DR. A. C. DAHLBERG 


Due to limitation of space in this issue, the “Review” 
reprints herewith only the discussion and summary of this 
timely and informative bulletin. 





and 
variation 


surprisingly uniform 


‘Fen INITIAL QUALITY of the pasteurized milk was 


good throughout the year. 

There was little in bacterial counts or flavor 
quality. No great seasonal differences in keeping quality 
were observed. 


Modern electric household refrigerators maintain tem- 
peratures well under 50”F, and the same should be true for 
good ice refrigerators. At such temperatures, pasteurized milk 
was found to keep well for 3 or 4 days or longer even in the 
summer months, as judged by bacterial content and flavor 
scores. The keeping quality of the pasteurized milk was good 
enough to permit every-other-day delivery of milk without any 
impairment in wholesomeness. It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that milk does not improve with age. Milk delivered every 
other day is freshly pasteurized before delivery, and is not a 
day old. The storage problem applies only to the home refrig- 
erator, which must have capacity for a two-day’s supply of 


milk. 


The data obtained in this investigation as previously 
reported (Dahlberg, 1945) for October and February samples, 
and as herein given for August milk, clearly show that pas- 
teurized milk should not be stored above 50°F in the home 
refrigerator. At warm temperatures in summer bacteria are 
likely to multiply during the first day; in some instances the 
number of bacteria was substantial although it is question- 
able whether they impair the healthfulness of the milk. Never- 
the less, it should be pointed out that the coliform bacteria 
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also increased in numbers. There should never be any patho 
genic bacteria in pasteurized milk, and experience in disease 
epidemics supports this statement. However, milk or any 
other food that may serve as a medium for bacterial growth 
should not be stored above 50°F. Bacteria of the typhoid 
group grow quite well at 60°F, while none grow significantly 
in several days at 50°F, according to Wahby and Sherman 
(1933). who concluded from their study of the growth of 
pathogenic bacteria in milk, “it would appear that there is 
decided sanitary advantage in requiring milk to be cooled 
and held at 50°F, as compared with a temperature of 60°F’, 
It was observed repeatedly that coliform bacteria in. 
creased as rapidly as or more rapidly than other bacteria a 
refrigeration temperatures. In cool weather there was no 
growth of coliform bacteria at 35—40°F, but at 45—50°F there 
was slow significant growth. These observations agree with 
those of several investigators. Ayers and Clemmer (1918) 
concluded that “little or no growth of the organisms of the 
colon-aerogenes group occurs below 50°F”, and their data 
to show a little growth in some samples after storage for 4 
hours or longer at 50°F. Sherman and Wing (1933) found 
that growth of coliform bacteria did not occur below 45°F, 
It is interesting to note that in this study it was found that 
coliform bacteria grew a little more rapidly in summer than 
in the fall even though incubated at the same temperature. 
At 45—50°F the growth of coliform bacteria was substantial, 
and in some samples the counts increased slightly even a 
35—40°F when held 6 hours at room temperature before being 
refrigerated. The number of samples that were coliform-posi- 
tive sometimes increased during warm holding before refrig. 
eration; the tendency toward growth in such samples stored 
below 40°F emphasized the importance of keeping milk 
samples cool before icing to ensure coliform data that wil 
correctly indicate the quality of freshly pasteurized milk. 


The presumptive test for coliform bacteria in pasteurized 
milk is used extensively to indicate recontamination after 
pasteurization; it is generally agreed that except for rare heat- 
resistant strains, all coliform bacteria are destroyed by pas- 
teurization. The data show that freshly pasteurized milk 
was about 6 percent coliform-positive in October and % 
percent positive in August. This difference was due chiefly 
to variations in numbers of coliform bacteria per quart bottle 
of milk rather than to absolute freedom from coliform bacteria. 
Actually, incubation at 55—60°F after holding 6 hours at room 
temperature gave milk samples that were about 88 percent 
coliform-positive in both October and August. Perfection in 
sterilization of equipment in plants may never be obtained. 


Most of this pasteruized milk did contain coliform bac 
teria per quart of milk, which is significant when considering 
the attempts of some laboratories to obtain more consistent 
results by using larger samples. Completed tests on coliform 
positive milk nearly always showed that the presumptive tests 
correct. It is believed that milk should be classified 
as coliform-positive only when at least 2 out of 3 agar plates 
or fermentation tubes show growth, using 1-ml inoculations. 
Results with plating checked better when the counts were 
5 or more. 


were 


The question arose early in this study as to the de 
sirability of using one quart of milk each day for each 
bacterial analysis. It was thought that quart bottles of milk 
would not be handled with enough care to guarantee n0 
bacterial contamination in the laboratory. One simple test 
was made to determine this point. Three quart bottles were 


(Please turn to Page 51) 
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REVIEW 


Size 25”x31" 
Equipped with 

the Famous 
ROLL-RITE CASTERS 





ROLL-RITE 
CASE TRUCKS 


One man easily moves 20 cases of 
square quart bottles (more of pints 
and half-pints) at one time with this 
NEW TRUCK of superior efficiency. 


tah your DEALER 
THE Geet Dealers SELL Girton EQUIPMENT 


GIRTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


MILLVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 





HERE IS THE), _/ TRI-CLOVER 
Sf PT ITD FT a ha ee a ts 
EXPANDED ‘JOINT: 
ASSEMBLY FOR 
SANITARY LINES 
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NO Crevices 






























NO CONTAMINATION _ 
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EXPANDED JOINT FERRULES: 
PART No. 158 —Threaded Ferrule 
PART No. 14R—Plain Ferrule 


More and more health departments are insisting that all dairy 
plant line installations be made completely sanitary through the 
use of recessless, expanded type joints, instead of the obsolete 
sweat type. Tri-Clover has pioneered the design and fabrication 
of the approved, patented expanded joint illustrated above. 


By comparing the cutaway views above and at the left, you will 
see why sweat type assembly is vot approved. With this old method, 
field installation made it impossible to obtain a smooth, accurate 
fit between tubing ends and the recessed ferrule, which provided 
a pocket for rapid bacteria formation, inaccessible for cleaning. 


The Patented Tri-Clover ferrule has a sturdy “phonograph” 


inner finish, providing a firm anchor for the tubing, which is 
mechanically expanded into ferrule walls.* 





In this manner, simple field assembly provides absolutely leak- 
tight joints that are really sanitary, easily cleaned and sterilized. 


| 


*SIMPLE-FAST FIELD ASSEMBLY Thi - Clouer | 


with SUPER SPEED TOOLS MACHINE CO. | 


Super Speed Tools are now available for simple, fast field in- Kenoshe, 
stallation of approved expanded joint assemblies, even by ; 
inexperienced plant personnel. These tested and proved TRIALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL 
tools assure low installation and maintenance cost. SANITARY FITTINGS, VALVES, 
PUMPS, TUBING, SPECIALTIES 


THE Complete LINE 











Wisconsin : | 


FABRICATED STAINLESS STEEL 
INDUSTRIAL FITTINGS AND 
INDUSTRIAL PUMPS 





See your Tri-Clover Jobber for complete details. 
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Want to increase 
your net profit 


Join the hundreds of 
dairies from coast to 
coast who...now that 


‘ 
5 
i 
i 
a 
‘-_ 
Sugar is more plenti- 
_ EZE is a pure plus-profit line—a fast-selling line 
ful...are finding UN- with esrabsished consumer acceptance. 
3 
a 
$ 
b 
' 
i 
i 


Yes, it’s EZE for profit increases. 


EZE Dairy Drinks give you higher profit than any 
dairy product you sell—often as high as 200%. No 
costly equipment additions .. . no new distribution 
setup. 


But more than that, EZE is a line you can sell with 
all the confidence you have in your own fine dairy 
products. Every ingredient in EZE Dairy Drinks is 
pure... every product is laboratory controlled for 
uniform quality ... every shipment is factory-fresh. 


precedented profits 
through EZE-ORANGE 
THE FASTEST SELLING 
FRUIT DRINKS 
IN AMERICA! 


ALL THIS—AND FULL MERCHANDISING | 
SUPPORT, TOO! | 





Write or wire today for EZE samples and for facts | 
about the valuable, high-profit EZE franchise. 







FRANKLIN AND ERIE STREETS ¢ CHICAGO 10 
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Magic for Milk Plants 


Not black magic, but space design does the trick. 
The amazing Thatcher T-Square* milk bottle 
puts three cases in space now used by only two/ 


*Registered U.S. Patent Office 











It may look like a job for a magician, but 


you can increase your plant capacity with- 





out expensive building construction and en- 
large your delivery trucks without costly 
equipment outlays. Thatcher T-Square milk 
bottles are the answer. Let a Thatcher repre- 


sentative give you the facts. 


Compact Thatcher T-Squares increase — 
: ; a | 
cold room capacity by one-third. pce, \ i 


m 4/ = e 
| (Mao im i/ |e oe 
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t ee | Tae, | 
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TL THATCHER GLASS 
| i it PA 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


Lighter, smaller T-Square cases ELMIRA, NEW YORK f 
make plant operations more efficient. 





























Trucks will carry as much as 667/3% Consumer preference for T-Squares 
more milk - - saving on delivery costs. boosts sales - - costs drop; profits rise. 
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NO FOAM 
“LIQUID SEAL” 
COLLECTORS 











STAINLESS 
STEEL BOWL 





BALL 
BEARINGS 





Built to give you maximum skimming efficiency 





When the “flush” is on — you appreciate more than able for early delivery. You'll also want details on the | 
ever the many special features that help keep Columbia- new 22,000 Ibs. per hr. Milk Clarifier — now nearing 
Westfalia separators operating at top efficiency. production. Write for complete information. Columbia- 


Westfalia Centrifuge, Inc., Crystal Park, Canton 5, Ohio. 
Troublesome foam is prevented by the exclusive 


“liquid seal” collectors. The bowl and other essential e | 
parts are made of stainless steel for improved sanitation tf 
and easy cleaning. Ball bearings insure smooth operation O m 1d 
and long life. The self-oiling system saves manpower. Abin 

You'll be glad to know that the Columbia-Westfalia 

odel MDD-5004, capacity 11,000 Ibs. per hr., is avail SEPARATORS - CLARIFIERS 
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The “Review” is happy to present herewith by special 
permission a highly interesting consideration of the prob- 
lem of high viscosity and progressive thickening encount- 
ered in processing and distributing homogenized milk 
under certain conditions, which was prepared by Messrs. 
Moore and Trout of the Dairy Section of Michigan State 
College at East Lansing and originally given in the Feb- 
ruary, 1947 issue of the Michigan Agricultural Experiment 
Station Quarterly Bulletin, Volume 29, No. 3, pages 177 
to 187 inclusive. 


Results of these studies prepared by the authors will 
be of great value to those of the country’s dairy plant 
operators who are currently processing and merchandis- 
ing homogenized milk, or who plan to do so in the future. 
This and other important research in milk and cream 
conducted during the past year or two at the East Lansing 
Station has been financed by a grant-in-aid from Swift & 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Permission for the reproduction of this portion of the 
February Bulletin was given to the “Review” by V. R. 
Gardner, Director of the Michigan State College Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 


meen ne 


HILE HOMOGENIZED MILK, especially that having 
Wy a high percentage of fat, often seems richer than that 

non-homogenized, it never, under normal processing, 
becomes so thick or viscous as to attract the attention of the 
consumer. However, a considerable quantity of high-test 
(4.5 percent) homogenized milk was returned recently to the 
plant processing the milk with complaints that the milk was 
thick and viscous, and that it could not be used. Children 
refused to drink it. Examination showed the milk to have 
about the same consistency as thin malted milk and it poured 
similarly to thin cream. When taken into the mouth it had a 
feel similar to that of cultured buttermilk. The flavor was 
good, sweet, but had a slightly chalky after-taste, showing no 
evidence of bacterial flavor development despite the fact that 
it had a ‘physical quality and feel like some well mixed cul- 
tured milks, such as cremoris. The milk seemed so creamy 
that it was conjectured that possibly creamed milk had been 
homogenized. However, no possible creaming could have 
occurred as the milk was agitated continuously in the vat. A 
fat test dispelled the idea that the milk in question may have 
contained a higher-than-normal percentage of fat. 


Investigation into the possible causes of the defect re- 
vealed that the only irregularity in processing was the tem- 
perature at which the milk was homogenized. The milk was 
vitamin-D homogenized and, owing to the fact that less than 
100 gallons were being processed, the homogenization was 
done necessarily aftet pasteurization. 
ized at 143° F, 


The milk was pasteur- 
and held at that temperature for 30 minutes. 
Usually homogenziation was done immediately following pas- 
Meanwhile, 
By the time the homo 
genizer was ready for use the temperature of the milk had been 


. at which the milk was homo- 


teurization but in this instance a delay occurred. 
the milk was being cooled in the vat. 


reduced from 143° F. to 80° F 
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HIGH VISCOSITY and PROGRESSIVE =m 
THICKENING of HOMOGENIZED MILK 


By A. V. MOORE and G. M. TROUT 


genized at 2500 pounds pressure. Because of the every-other- 
day delivery system, some of this milk was held longer than 
usual. During this period the homogenized milk became 
creamy, as previously described, bringing forth the complaints 
which were justified. Repetition of the foregoing procedure 
in the milk plant always resulted in a noticeably thickened 
milk upon storage. 


Reierences to Previous Research 


References to this specific defect of homogenized milk 
were not noted in the literature, although several references 
were found concerning the viscosity of homogenized milk. The 
earliest reference found relative to the effect of homogeniza- 
tion on the viscosity of milk was that of Buglia (1908), who 
reported an increase in viscosity as a result of the process. 
The earliest extensive research on homogenization of milk 
and cream in America seems to be that of Bishop and Murphy 
(1911). They observed the effect of homogenization on the 
viscosity of milk and cream, noting that the ow of homogen- 
ized cream on a 40° angle plate glass was 4.1 inches per min- 
ute as compared with 10.3 inches in the same cream not homo- 
genized. Concerning the influence of homogenization on 
the viscosity of milk they stated: “Samples of milk and skim- 
milk were also tested in the same manner. 
the rate of flow due to homogenization was only twenty percent 
in the case of the milk. With the skimmilk there was no dif- 
ference which indicated that the fat must be the principal 
factor in increasing the viscosity after homogenization.” They 


The decrease in 


observed greater viscosities in cream homogenized at 140° F 
than at 70° F. 
at 70° F. 
viscosity was lost in a large measure. 


When the cream which had been homogenized 


was pasteurized afterward at 140° F. the increased 


Wiegner (1914) noted the increased viscosity of homogen- 
ized milk and explained it on the basis of increased adsorption 
of casein due to the increased surface area of the fat globules. 
He postulated that in normal and homogenized milks, 2 percent 
and 25 percent of the total casein, respectively were absorbed 
to the fat. Quagliariello (1917) stated that homogenization 
increased the viscosity. Evensen and Ferris (1924) reported 
an increase in the viscosity of pasteurized milk as a result of 
homogenization; 
pressure. 


viscosity increased with homogenization 


Bateman and Sharp (1928) studied the effect of homo- 
genization on the viscosity of whole milk. The milk was heated 
to 50° C, (122 
sure. Homogenization caused a distinct rise in the viscosity 
of whole milk, but caused practically no change in the vis- 
cosity of skimmilk. The viscosity values obtained with homo- 
genized whole milk were as constant as those with normal 
skimmilk, but normal whole milk repeatedly run through 4 
capillary, or agitated, decreased in viscosity. This was attri- 
buted to the breaking up of clumps in the latter. Mechanical 
agitation produced no decrease in the viscosity of skimmilk 
or of homogenized milk. They noted that when homogen- 
ized milk was aged at low temperatures for several days the 
They attributed this to an altering of the 


F.) and homogenized at 4,000 pounds pres- 


viscosity increased. 


(Please turn to Page 29) 
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omctuow... te gui change lo Yardime ! 


Yes, you should know this about Superplate: it's not 
only the ideal Shortime pasteurizer, but in its simplest, 
lowest cost form it is a highly efficient heater, cooler 
and /or regenerator. Foresighted dairy operators who 
are not ready to make the change to Shortime pas- 
teurization use Superplate as a space-saving heater or 
cooler. Then, at surprisingly low additional cost, they 
convert to a Shortime when their production is ready 


for it. Dozens of plants have done this. 


Why not look ahead? See your Cherry-Burrell repre- 


sentative about this Superplate advantage. 








=> 


Knobs do the trick! 


Thousands of dollars and man- 
hours spent on research to find the 
\ best plate—designed to give maxi- 
} mum turbulence with higher veloci- 
ties across the plate for better heat 
transfer—confirm the superiority of 
the knob-type plates. They are 
available only in Cherry-Burrell 


Superplate. a 


CHERRY -BURRELL CORPORATION 


427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 





FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES 
OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 52 CITIES 
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(By Leland Spencer, Professor of Marketing, Cornell University) 


F THE PROPER BALANCING of prices while the farmers kept up their fluid milk sales in this market fell belo 
supply and demand is an important production or increased it, thus throwing those of the corresponding month of th 
consideration in fixing the minimum an increased volume into the low priced _ preceding year. 
prices for class I-A and I-A milk, as | uses. The market for fluid milk and 
believe it is, then facts pertaining to cream is the goose that lays the golden 
demand as well as those pertaining to eggs. It would be foolish not to gather responding months of 1946 and 19 
cost of production and other supply fac- the eggs. It would be equally foolish are mentioned in connection wil 
tors should receive serious attention. The to disrupt the production of these golden table. It is notable that price ine 


Some probable reasons for the irregy. 
larity of sales comparisons between ¢g. 


demand for fluid milk is relatively stable eggs by holding prices above a reason- amounting to 5 cents a quart betwea 
' and insistent, but it is influenced to some able level. April and October appear to have hai 
degree by changes in consumers’ incomes What are the significant facts then in relatively little effect upon the volume 
one in retail . om —y Ieee and the present situation on the demand side _f fluid milk sales prior to last Decembe 
1934 the quantity of fluid milk purchased of the New York milk market? Some of or January. One factor not mentioned 
by hse cnp- Sie the New vo Metro- these facts are shown statistically in the in table 1 which may account in large 
politan Area decreased about 12 percent. accompanying tables. part for the favorable showing of mil 
During those years the population of the sales during 1946 in spite of advancing 


market increased about 2% percent, so Trend of Fluid Milk Sales retail prices and other depressing factos 
there was a loss of 14 percent in the The best indication of the demand was the return of large numbers of young 


consumption of fluid milk per capita. 


con tic situation in the recent past is the trend men and women from the armed fore 
This striking reversal of the upward 


é . of sales. As shown in table 1 the sales and a consequent upturn in the numbe 
trend in milk consumption was caused of fluid milk in the New York Metro- of babies. The members of both thes 
by a large amount of unemployment and politan Milk Marketing Area in each groups are liberal users of milk and thei 
reduced purchasing power in the hands month of 1946 exceeded the sales for great increase in numbers has helped 
of consumers. _The trouble ny aggrat, .the corresponding month of 1945. The counteract the effect of higher retal 
vated by holding retail prices of milk”* pte of gain was lower in the summer Prices. 

+ Se peak of prosperity level after and in December than in the early months Per Capita Consumption of Milk 
consumer incomes had been seriously re- of the year. The gain in January sales - ; 
=e es same a. np and Reon Cien 2 percent and in February Bacoret pagh gens d —_ a 

1e quantity of cream sold in this marke 7 ¢ ,£ ; - occurre ation } 

for fluid use and for ice cream was re- nen ae Se Seley ee ony, oe York Metropolitan Milk Marketing Area 
duced about 17% percent. During the years 1941-1945 large num 
bers of young men and women left thei 
homes for military service. Consider 
able numbers of people migrated t 
other areas to work in war industries 
During the latter half of 1945 and th 
first half of 1946 most of these peopk 
returned. Population records during thi 
period are not at all satisfactory. Th 
population figures given in table 1-A at 
my estimates. In making them I have 
been guided by certain estimates 
leased by the Census Bureau of th 
U. S. Department of Commerce but the 
figures shown may be as much as 5 per 
cent too low or too high in any year. 


On the basis of these population & 
timates, the per capita consumption # 
fluid milk in the New York Metropolitas 
Milk Marketing Area increased from 2 
pounds in 1940 to 386 pounds in 196 


My purpose in citing this unhappy ex- 
perience is not to suggest that we are 
confronted with a comparable situation 
now, or that milk prices should be re- 
duced before there is clear evidence of 
a serious recession of consumer incomes. 
Rather, my purpose in referring to the 
1930-34 situation is to emphasize the 
fact that conditions on the demand side 
of the market must not be overlooked 
in the process of determining proper 
prices for milk. 


It would be an easy matter to fix 
prices at a level that will cover “cost of 
production plus a fair profit” however 
that amount might be figured, but it 
might turn out that the market would 
take less fluid milk and cream at those 


































*Py f presentation at a public hearing . 
: amendments to federal order No 27 a gain of 31 percent. In 1946, mi 
rk State order No. 126, at Jtica, . . . y 

s a8. 184 . sales did not increase quite as much # 
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A further reduction in 


the population. 
per capita consumption of fluid milk is 
indicated for 1947, but of course the rate 


will still be much above the 


level. 


pre-war 


Purchasing Power of Factory Wages 
in Terms of Milk 


Even on a per capita basis, consumers 
in the New York Metropolitan Milk 
Marketing Area maintained their pur- 
chases of milk quite well despite the 
sharp increase in retail prices during 
1946. An important reason for this 
favorable reaction was the high purchas- 
ing power of wages in terms of milk. 
As shown in the lower section of table 1, 
the average amount earned weekly dur- 
ing 1946 by factory workers in New York 
City was sufficient to buy 332 quarts of 
standard milk at retail food stores. This 
was 28 percent more milk than could 





earnings of factory workers in New York 
City were equivalent to the price of 299 
quarts of milk. The milk prices at stores 
in New York City is now 17 cents a 
quart, 2 cents lower than in December. 
If the weekly earnings of factory workers 
have continued at the December level, 
they will pay for 335 quarts of milk at 
the March price, or practically the same 
as the average amount for the year 1946. 


It should be mentioned in this con- 
nection that part of the consumer's milk 
bill during 1943, 1944, 1945 and the 
first half of 1946 was paid by the govern- 
ment in the form of subsidies. On the 
other hand the retail prices paid in the 
latter half of 1946 and now, cover the 


entire cost and there is no additional 
charge in the tax bill. 
Payroll deductions have increased 


since 1940 but not 
significantly the 


somewhat enough 


to affect purchasing 

















be bought with a week’s wages in 1940. power of the take-home pay of wage 
vars) > C } > aver > reek i “ie 
In December 1946 the average weekly earners, especially those in the lower 
TABLE 1 
QUANTITIES OF MILK DISTRIBUTED FOR FLUID USE (1) 
New York Metropolitan Milk Marketing Area 
Millions of Pounds Increase 
Month 1945 1946 (per cent) ( m 
January 4.9 
February 6.3 
March 7.4 
April 262.8 6.8 le price increase pparentl had nm mi 
May 276.1 6.8 effect on sales 
June 262.4 274.4 4.6 Another le increase ! i price had some effect 
on sales 
July 68.4 1.0 
= A further ‘ nerease , { 
am =i - retail price brougl 
susan > °56.3 1.5 noticeable curtailment n sales na 
September 255.5 262.6 2.8 Unusually large vacation movement pula 
was also a_ factor Container shortage aused 
By truckmen’s strike iffected sales in Septembe1 
and October 
October 256.7 269.1 4 Relatively f 
: . ; =65 8 telative favorable tiles omparison rite " 
ne 44 263.0 7.7 further 1l« ncrease n retail price More aaa 
December 251.0 260.9 9 supply of milk aided November sales in 1946 
Year 3.910.3 3,163.9 5.1 
1946 1947 
oe 258 4 262.5 1.6 Less favorable comp son of milk sales may be 
ebruary 239.5 238.8 0.2 due to more ample supplies of other foods, and to 
larger consumer expenditures for durab'e goods 
Marked increase n cream sales 
Milk distri- (2) (3) Quantity of 
buted for Retail price of Ave. weekly milk that 
fluid use (1) milk at stores earnings of could be pur 
, N. Y. Metro Index n New York Cits factory workers chased with 
Year politan area (1940 100) (cents per at.) n New York City week's wages 
.Million Ibs Quarts 
1940 190.0 11.0 $28.5 y = : 
1941 102.1 11.5 31.74 276 
1942 104.6 12.1 7.5 310 
£943 110 14.0 15.00 1 
1944 115 14.0 19.10 351 
, 120.2 14.6 0.94 } 
1946 126.4 16.5 4.82 3 
1946 December 19.0 56 87 oy 4 
1947 March 17.0 6.87 fest.) con ¢ t 
(1) From reports of the Market Administrator New Yy 1 n Milk: c an 
Market A¢ strator, Ne ork Metropolitan Milk } eting Area 
Relief milk and milk drinks are included on sie 
(2) Compiled by Leland Spencer, New York State College of Agriculture 
(3) From New York State Department of Labot 
— TABLE 1-A 
ESTIMATED PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF FLUID MILK AND CREAM 
New York Metropolitan Milk Marketing Area 
4 Estimated Pounds per capita 
; Million pounds population Milk equiv 
Year Class I Class II-A (thousands) Milk of cream Tota 
1940 2,504.0 903.: 8,487.8 295 106 4 
1943 2,758.6 351.1 7,986.0 345 44 389 
1944 1886.7 336.8 7,804.5 70 1% 413 
1945 * 010.23 450.1 7,804.5 86 58 44° 
1946 3,163.9 472.2 8,240.1 84.0 441 
1947 8,457.9 







brackets. Apparently many families jp 
New York City have found it necessan 
to buy homogenized milk at 1 
price because plain milk was 1m 
able in the stores. But hougl 
proper allowances were made for thes 
indefinite factors milk would still appear 
cheap in relation to the net earnings of 


higher 
avail. 
even 


factory workers. 


that 


such as 


It is 
population, 


true some groups in th 
those dependent 
upon annuities, school teachers, other 
public workers, and some salaried em. 
ployees in private industry have ha 
little or no gain in income since 1940 
For them the higher prices in effect for 
all kinds of goods are a serious burden 
Recent adjustments in the salaries of 
city employees and school teachers fol 
lowing earlier advances in the pay of 
federal and 
“white collar” groups will remedy this 
situation considerably. Of course, if the 
price of milk were set with sole considera. 
tion for the ability of the lowest incom 


groups to buy it there would soon be a 


state employees and. other 


serious shortage. 


Effect of Increasing Supplies of Vari- 
ous Foods and Other Goods Upon 
Milk Consumption 


During the period of World War Il 
there were serious shortages of mam 
foods as well as of clothing and durabk 
goods. The difficulties experienced by 
housewives in obtaining butter, cheese 
margarine, meat and other foods greatly 
encouraged the use of fluid milk which 
was obtainable in the quantities desired 
most of the time. The complete ban a 
heavy cream, a pre-war favorite in th 
New York market, and the restriction o1 
sales of light cream also provided a strong 
stimulus for increased purchases of fluid 
milk. 

As these shortages are overcome a te 
duction in fluid milk sales is inevitable 
People can now satisfy their natural de- 
sire for diversified diets and they cat 
exercise their preference for heavy cream 
in place of medium or light cream fron 
the top of the milk. Then too, we ar 
all experiencing heavy demands on out 
income to replace worn out clothing 
household furnishings, electrical equip- 
ment and well as fot 
painting and repairs that have been long 
deferred. 


automobiles, as 


Trend of Fluid Cream Sales 


From November 1942 until November 
1946 the sale of heavy cream was dis- 
continued by wartime regulations excep! 
for about two months in the fall of 1945 
Due to the seasonable shortage of milk 
supplies, renewed sales of heavy creat 
did not get under way in volume until 
1947. During the war yeat 
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(Please turn to Page 42 
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durabl NO JUMPING 
— by IN AND OUT OF BODY! 
cheese , P . , , 
greath ; ae Because it has 3 doors on each side, this milk truck 
L whe grat” cay fC eR body, designed especially for farm pick-up, saves a 
desired wi — . tremendous amount of time and work. 
ban o1 i} HO All cans are loaded right from the ground. A single 
» in the rs [Smid pom ome : handling does it, except to load the upper deck, which 
ction ot | 7 J Se requires getting into the body only once each trip. 
a strong | : 4 4 . 
of fluid | po.» | = Sal Lighter Weight! Lower Priced! 
| Hy | —- — Advanced engineering has resulted in a reduction of 
me a 4} I Fa ee (eae Sees | | 25% to 33% in weight, as compared with many trucks 
evitabk g@ iii 1) ie oe of like capacity —an important factor in reducing 
tural de- Lb operating expense. Less tire wear! Lower gasoline bills! 
hey cal : M ‘ Durably built of top grade hardwood with Tempered 
Masonite or aluminum covering. Completely insulated. 
Moderately priced. A 66-can body has a capacity of 
114 cans, which is an ideal load for a 112 ton long 
wheelbase truck. Painting and lettering done to your 
a One large door and two small doors on specifications. 
equip- 


ht each side provide access to all floor space 
aS 1 


+ oo 
WRITE 2 Weeks 
yeen long NOTE: Our plant is located in the heart of Industrial Mich- 


igan. Have your new trucks delivered from factory to us - cade = po ager De ¢ : very 
to be equipped with our light-weight Farm Pick-up Bodies. any specified wheel base. “ 


y creat 
am fron 
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on our 


ales 


oven MILLINGTON TRUCK BODY Cc ).. INC, 
was dis MILLINGTON, MICH. 


s except Branch Plant: Huntington, Ind. 
oe Phone - Millington 184F3 
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Graphic Presentations Serve as Quick and 
Convenient Guides for Management in View- 


ing Past, 


ARGELY due to the many short- 
f ages during the war, and especially 

in the raw material and labor field, 
visual control of production made great 
strides. In this progress, the dairy in- 
dustries showed real interest with the 
result that many leading plants are now 
using visual control techniques for one 
or more control factors, among them 
being Knudsen Brothers, North Haven, 
Conn., who use visual control (board) 
for sales records and progress, Meadow 
Gold Dairy, Pittsburgh, Pa., for sales 
and collection on-the-spot information, 
and Bordens, at Sacramento, California, 
for inventory. 


It has been found of great importance 
in the dairy trades to find some method 
of giving an hour to hour visual at-a- 
glance size-up of the production activity, 
or the job, or the factors that enter into 
them. For clerical help to dig out book 
records and file reports on these factors 
is time wasting and costly, and especi 
ally costly in the time of the executive 
who must analyze such reports which 
are nearly always past history. 

The purpose of modern visual (board) 
controls is to forecast bottlenecks before 
they occur and to determine day to day 
the progress of a production goal, lot or 
order so that delivery can be made 
when and as promised. There are other 
advantages as well. 


The visual control system referred to 
here is extremely simple, and can be 


Editor's Note: The author of this article ad 
vises that 


Visual systems manufactured by 
Remington-Rand Buffalo p Y and Produ 


Trol, Westport, Conn 


Present 


and Future Operations 
(By E. J. Clary) 


operated by an intelligent routine office 
worker. The flexibility of the method 
will be easily realized from the following 
description: 

A visible index is located at the left 
side of the board. It is used to hold the 
permanent card records of the items or 
elements under control. There are 100 
card pockets on each panel. A legend 
is located at the top of the board, and 
is used to show the meaning of the pegs 
and cards, 





4 


A peg hole section is placed on the 
main body of the board—for the purpose 
of visibility in analyzing information on 
the cards by means of the pegs and 
cards. A heading strip is attached across 
the top of the peg hole section—to reveal 
quantity and/or time represented by peg 
holes from left to right. There is one 
tape peg for each item in the visible 
record panel, and each is numbered to 
correspond with the card pocket (at its 
left.) Each peg is attached to a cord 
which pulls outward from the board 
so that it may be extended from left to 
right on the board as needed. 


The signal pegs are to be located, ac- 
cording to procedure, in the various peg 
holes, their meaning being noted on the 
legend at the top of the board. The 
“today line” is attached vertically to the 
board and is moved periodically from 
left to right in accordance with the time 
element in the procedure. 


Thus, in making it possible to exert 
control in this kind of an operation, a 
visual method such as this offers certain 
definite advantages. It provides, at a 
glance, a knowledge of all pertinent facts 
and figures, eliminates from the execu- 
tive’s attention situations which are in 


(Please turn to Page 65) 





Use of Book Reeords in Many Instances Cause Delay "ane Confusion 
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if oy | SALES not SURPLUS! 


Competition’s back. Yet everyone agrees the dairy industry 
faces a lifetime opportunity to expand markets . . . to reach 





1 the —~ ¢ ; new business horizons! The industry’s out to do it! By in- 
rpose 4 ’ dustry-wide advertising! By industry-wise merchandising! 
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DA NATION-WIDE “ADVERTISING "PAYS 


every month in women’s magazines...Ladies’ Home Journal « Better Homes & Gardens » Good Housekeeping - McCall 


Cheeta F {ITE SAUCE 
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ADA eves a Heap 0 Gooc 


Ges 


THE AD AT RIGHT® 


2 pages in color, went be- 
fore 12,500,000 readers of 
‘the Saturday Evening 
Post March 1. The dairy 
industry seized it as a pat- 
- tern to show retailers how 
to sell dairy products the 
sales-building ADA way. 
And this is just one exam- 
ple of how ADA puts but- 
ter, milk and other dairy 
foods before the millions, 
month after month! 


By advertising, by mer- 
chandising show-how, 
ADA promotes sight-sell- 
ing . . . gives you a busi- 
ness solution to the prob- 
lem of expanding your 
markets! 


q 
( 
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Advertising an” See ‘1? to wom: 


Dollar... 


in 


; 


HERE’S HOW: When ADA ran 
this 2-page Cheese ad in the 
Saturday Evening Post, thou- 
sands of retailers displayed it. 








ADA got adver- 
other foods, like 
78, to promote 

Own ads. 
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HERE'S WHERE 222% _“4%zZ BEGIN 


Swingin’ down the lane it does things for Dozens of kinds of Cheese for a gorgeous 
your appetite. Sets you bubbling over with Cheese tray that'll get you compliments from 
tempting new ideas to glorify good eating host of hungry guests. And near at hand ; 

Right here—in the new dairy department of Evaporated Milk—the food of 1,001 uses! 
modern food stores—everything looks so in- They're all so good. And here on Dairy Food 
viting' So country-fresh! And it really is. Pro Lane, the dairy foods are all together to make 
tected by the very latest in refrigeration it's your shopping easier thrifuer, too! Sim 
the newest trend in moving country freshness plihes meal planning. And guides your taste to 
nd goodness direct to you. these better foods—yes, better foods for better living 

At your fingertips—fresh Milk sweet Remember, there's a heap o good livin 
Cream! Butter, too so fresh and golden- down Dairy Food Lane. Drop in often—where 
good. Here's Ice Cream totake home... Mmm! good eating begins 


>» 


—— 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES, ANN BATCHELDER 
too, featured Cheese and of the Ladies’ Home 
Fruit. Here’s a two-page Journal praised the 
spread in spnatitet Circle. taste-appeal of Cheese. 
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BY CLEMENTINE PADDLEFORD 
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ANOTHER HIT for ADA 
publicity! Clementine Paddle- 
ford urges 17,800,000 readers 
of This Week magazine to try 
Cheese for dessert. 
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the ADA way 


For every $1 your dairy 
farmers invest in ADA ad- 
vertising and merchan- 
dising, you get a bonus in 
business action! In the 
representative merchandis- 
ing event described on this 
page it ran $12 for $1. Often 
it’s more! You get dairy in- 
dustry tie-ins! Related food 
tie-ins! Saleswise publicity! 
It pays to act with ADA— 
the way that gets $12 for $1. 


MOVIES, TOO! Cecil B. 
DeMille added a Cheese 
eating scene to ‘‘Uncon- 
quered,”’ with Gary Cooper. 
































































Its program keyed to new condi- 
tions, ADA’s at work helping you 
to round up old customers . . . make 
new ones! 

United in ADA, the dairy industry 
can expand markets! By advertising 
to make people want to buy more 
butter, cheese, milk, ice cream, evapo- 
rated and dry milk. By merchan- 
dising to make it easier for them to 
buy at right prices! 


Get Action for 12! 


These are basic in ADA’s aggreg. 
sive program that gets you so much 
action in newspapers and magazines, 
on billboards, on radio, in research 
and at the point of sale! 

One payment a year by dairy 
farmers supports your ADA program 
all year. All it costs you is co-operg. 
tion in making ADA deductions 
Deduct in June to build sales the 
ADA 12-for-1 way! 
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EXPAND MARKETS...AVOID SURPLUS 
| Poti Sa It With ADA! 
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PROPERTIES OF HOMOGENIZED MILK 
(Continued from Page 18) 
proteins. The viscosity values obtained with homogenized 
whole milk were very consistent and reproducible but much 
difficulty was encountered with normal whole milk at low 
temperatures because of clumping and creaming. 


More Research on Viscosity 


Doan and Minster (1933) found that the viscosity of 
milk was increased by homogenization, the increase being 
greater with increasing percentages of fat in the milk. When 
the fat content exceeded 6 percent the viscosity increase was 
very marked. This was believed to be due to fat-globule 


custering. In this connection they concluded: 


“The fat clumping obtained in homogenizing milk 
that contains higher amounts of fat than normal is in- 
fluenced markedly by the temperature of preheating and 
its relation to the temperature of homogenization. The 
greatest degree of clumping occurs with a preheating 
treatment of 145° F. and a processing temperature of 
100° F. or lower. In general, the greater the drop in 
temperature between preheating and homogenizing, the 
greater the clumping tendency.” 


In an earlier work Doan (1929), processing milk at 100 
F.. found no clumping in a 4.2-percent milk homogenized 
at 3.500 pounds and held at 10° C. (50° F.) for 48 hours but 
did observe a clumping tendency in milk containing 7.2 per- 
cent fat and pronounced clumping in a sample containing 
16.1 percent fat. Working with 20-percent cream, he (1931) 
observed that lowering the temperature prior to homogeniz- 
ing increased the fat clumping. Data obtained by homoge- 
nizing cream at 80° F. following pasteurization at 145° F.., 
or higher, indicated very pronounced clumping of the fat. 
Later he (1938) summarized that the viscosity of homoge- 
nized milk was higher than that of nonhomogenized milk, but 
the effect was not great unless the fat content was increased 
to5 or 6 per cent. 

Trout, Halloran, and Gould (1935) observed a decrease 
in viscosity of pasteurized milk when processed and examined 
immediately after pasteurization. Trout and Scheid (1941) 
studied the influence of homogenizing milk at various tem- 
peratures before pasteurization on several properties of the 
milk. Apparently, considering that all homogenization after 
pasteurization would be done at or near the pasteurizing 
temperature, they made no studies on the effects of homoge- 
nizing at the same temperatures after pasteurization. Hence, 
the defect reported herein was not encountered. 

Whitaker and Hilker (1937), preheating milk to 145° F., 
cooling to various temperatures, homogenizing at 3,000 pres- 
sure and then pasteurizing by the holder process, noted fat 
dumping down to a processing temperature of 100° F. but 
not at lower temperatures, except in the case of 20-percent 
cream when clumping was observed at 60° F. No observa- 
tions were made on increased body of the milk. It should 


He pointed out, however, that the milk was pasteurized fol- 


Slowing processing and was held only 18 hours. Thus the 
tonditions were not similar to those alleged to be responsible 
for the increased viscosity defect encountered here. 

Tretsven (1939) concluded that the viscosity of homoge- 
tized milk was affected by the fat percentage of the milk 
ad the temperature of homogenization. Farrall (1942) ad- 
vised that high-temperature homogenization reduced cluster- 
ig, gave a better break-up and reduced viscosity. Conversely, 
low-temperature homogenization (120° to 130° F.) reduced 
peeak-up and gave more viscosity. 


Sommer (1946) explained that the increase in viscosity 


4 
LS that would result when milk was homogenized depended not 


mly upon the original and final fat globules sizes, but also 
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upon the degree of clustering and clumping before and after 
homogenization. The viscosity of the milk sample would be 
higher if the fat globules were clustered. 


Inasmuch as no references were found in the literature 
dealing specifically with the defect mentioned above, it seem- 
ed expedient to make a study of the possible causes of the 
abnormally viscous homogenized milk. 


Experimental Work at Michigan State 


made on the vitamin-D milk which was 
being processed routinely in the milk plant of the Michigan 
State College Creamery. The milk, testing approximately 4.7 
per cent fat was pasteurized at 143° F. for 30 minutes. Fol- 
lowing the holding period, 18 gallons of the mixed milk was 
drawn off and divided into six lots of 3 gallons each. These 
lots were tempered at 140°, 120°, 100°, 80°, 60° and 40° F. 
as rapidly as possible in tap-water and in ice-water baths. As 
soon as the milk reached the desired temperature it was 
homogenized at 2,500 pounds pressure in a 200-gallon-per- 
hour Cherry-Burrell Viscolizer. Obviously, the. time between 
pasteurization and homogenization for each lot was not con- 
stant, owing to the length of time required to cool to the pre- 
scribed temperatures. Following homogenization, the samples 
were all cooled to 40° F., then bottled and stored for various 
periods of time as the experiment dictated. Five series of 
trials were run. The comparative viscosities were determined 


Studies were 


TABLE 1 
The influence of homogenization temperature 


after pasteurization on the 
viscosity of the milk. 


(Average five trials.) 
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ig. 1. The influence of homogenization temperature after pasteurization 
upon the viscosity of the milk. 
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by the out-flow time from a 100 ml. pipette as well as by organ- 
oleptic exemination. Other observations such as cream plug, 


cream line, fat clumping, fat rising and flavor were made. The 


data are presented in tables 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


Infiuence on Viscosity of Various Homogenization 
Temperatures Following Pasteurization 


From the data’ presented in Table 1 and shown graphically 
in Fig. 1, it is apparent that the temperature of homogeniza- 
tion following pasteurization has a marked effect on the vis- 
cosity of the high testing milk when held 24 hours or longer. 
Little difference in viscosity was noted when homogenizing 
the milk at 140°, 120° or 100° F. No abnormal viscosity was 
noted although the milk was held at 40° F. for 7 days. How- 
ever homogenizing the milk at 80° F. following pasteuriza- 
tion resulted in a marked increase in viscosity. At this tem- 
perature of processing the viscosity also increased during stor- 
age at a greater rate than that homogenized at the higher tem- 
peratures. Homogenizing at temperatures below 80° F., that 
is, at 60° F. and at 40° F., resulted in inadequate dispersion 
of the fat and a relatively lower viscosity. Cream plugs and 
cream layers invariably formed. In some instances the cream 
plug was distinctly buttery and the under layer was _pro- 
nouncedly thin in body. When this condition existed this 
viscosity was not only lower than that in milk homogenized 
at 100° F. or above, but failed to develop viscosity during 
storage at 40° F. 


Influence Upon Fat Rising of the Temperature of 
Homogenization After Pasteurization 


The data secured on a study of the effect of the tem- 
perature of homogenization on fat rising are presented in 
Table 2. In general, with some exceptions, acceptable ho 
mogenization was accomplished at temperatures of 100° to 

ie TABLE 2 
Fat rising on milk homogenized at different temper&tures foliowing 
pasteurization. 





I r ure f Tr perce gz 1 n fat 1 wee! ha 
homogenizatior upper 100 ml. portior r mainder of t 
( F’.) Trial 1 I il Tr Trial 4 Trial Avs 
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( 3 16.1 1: 12 13.4 ll 
69 168.9 186.4 179.3 140.9 137 162.6 
40) 628.9 418.5 3297.0 619.0 2514. 19 


140° F. so far as fat rising was concerned. However, at 80° F. 
a greater percentage difference was found between the fat 
in the upper 100 ml. and that in the remaining portion. Never- 
theless, evidences of cream plugs and/or cream layers were 
not noted. On the other hand, the tendency for fat rising was 
manifest at 80° F. homogenization; was marked at 60° F.: 
and approached that of normal nonhomogenized milk when 
homogenization was done at 40° F. following pasteurization. 
This marked fat rising at the lower temperatures of processing 
would account in large part for the low viscosity experienced 
at those temperatures. 


Influence of the Temperature of Homogenization After 
Pasteurization Upon Cream-plug and Cream-line 
Formation, Fat Clumping and Flavor 


Data relative to cream plug, cream line, fat clumping and 
flavor as influenced by the various temperatures of homogen- 
ization after pasteurization are presented in Table 3. As men- 
tioned previously, cream-plug and cream-line formation were 
noted at the lower processing temperatures. Fat clumping 
and large masses of fat were noted at these temperatures. 
Slight fat clumping was noted when the milk was homogen- 
ized at 80° F. and stored at 40° F. for 48 hours. However 
no clumping was observed in the milk homogenized at 100°. 
120° or 140° F. and similarly stored. 
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The flavor of the milk processed at 140°, 120° and 100° 
F. and stored at 40° F. for 48 hours was excellent, but that 
or below and similarly stored was dis. 


processed at 80° F. 
tinctly chalky or flat. The chalky flavor persisted for some 
time after the sample had been rejected from the mouth, 
The data in Table 3 are representative of one trial. Interest. 
ingly, when the series was exposed to direct sunlight for 30 
minutes the various lots of milk did not respond similarly to 
the activating rays; that homogenized at 40° F. had a dis. 


TABLE 3 
Some characteristics of milk homogenized at different temperatures follow. 
ing homogenization when held at 40° F. for 48 hours. 
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tinctly metallic, oxidized flavor while that homogenized at 
80° F. or higher had the more typical activated or sunshine 
flavor. Inasmuch as little or no homogenization was accom- 
pished at 40° F., these observations are in keeping with previ- 
ous researches showing the protective influence of homogen- 
ization against oxidized flavor development and the greater 
susceptibility of homogenized milk to the activated or sun- 
shine flavor. 
Discussion 

Obviously, this defect noted in homogenized milk is of 
interest only to a small percentage of distributors handling 
homogenized milk, especially those processing a small quan- 
titv of high-test milk, and to research workers. It is incon- 
ceivable that pasteurized milk will be cooled in a vat to 80° F 
the temperature zone at which the defect is most pronounced, 
regularly before homogenization. On the other hand, a suf- 
ficient delay in homogenization after pasteurization might 
occur so that the relatively small amount of milk in the vat 
would be cooled quickly to the hazardous temperature zone 
In every-day delivery the milk would likely not be kept s 
long in the home, and the defect, while noticeable, would not 
be so pronounced as possibly under the system of every-other- 
day delivery. Since every-other-day delivery is the prevailing 
system, there seems to be merit in calling the attention of those 
homogenizing milk to the possibility of the occurrence of this 
defect so that sound explanations and corrective measures 
would be available. 


The studies reported herein on the progressive thicken- 
ing of homogenized milk are by no means complete. The 
data obtained on the five trials do furnish some interesting 
observations in connection with the defect. The data sub- 
stantiate the alleged cause of the defect and the observation 
in the plant that the defect occurs when the milk is cooled to 
and homogenized at 80° F. following pasteurization. The 
defect is aggravated markedly by longer-than-usual home 
storage. Apparently the marked increase in viscosity is asso- 
ciated both with fat clumping and adsorption of caseous ma- 
terial on the increased surface layer of the fat globules as sug- 
gested by several workers. Maximum viscosity was encount- 
ered at 80° F., a temperature below that of the melting point 
of milk fat and at which solidification of fat, if not actually 
occurring, had that tendency. Thus, it is not inconceivable 
that the violent treatment of homogenization, while dispersing 
the liquid fat globules, caused the dispersed fat to crystallize 
at a more-rapid-than normal rate. During this rapid crystalli- 
zation the agglutinin present in the serum may have tended 
to be more strongly absorbed by the solidifying fat globules 
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as noted by Sharp and Krukovsky (1939). That rapid crys- 
tallization and maximum adsorption were occurring at this 
temperature is further shown by the behavior of the homogen- 
ized milk which was homogenized at 60° and at 40° F. Either 
cream plugs or cream lines, or both formed at these tempera- 
tures, thus showing inadequate homogenization due to the 
physical condition of the fat. Also, the different flavor de- 
velopment furnishes further evidence that fat surfaces are not 
the same at all temperatures of homogenization. Considering 
the vigorous treatment of the homogenization process when a 
portion of the fat at least, was in a liquid or plastic state, it 
would seem that sufficient dispersion to inhibit creaming or 
churning could be attained unless some phenomena associated 
with adsorption and rapid crystallization were taking place. 
In earlier work (14) it was shown that when milk previously 


held at 40° F. for 24 hours was homogenized at 40°, 60° o1 


80° F. the globules were not dispersed, which result was 
expected but cream plugs such as were encountered in this 
study were not observed. 

The fact that the milk homogenized at 80° F. after 


homogenization tasted chalky would possibly indicate further 
that much fat-surface adsorption had taken place in this 
temperature zone, enhanced perhaps by rapid crystallization 
induced by the rigorous treatment. It is not beyond the realm 
of probability that dispersed fat, more completely covered 
with absorbed protein, would not yield the rich-taste sensation 
associated with milk fat, but rather a flat, chalky 
unlike the flat, tastelessness of casein. 
The presence of aggregates of protein in milk homogenized 
at 80° F. but not in that homogenized at 60° and 40° F. as 
noted under the microscope; the decrease in homogenizative 
protection against oxidized flavor development at 60° F. 
at 40° F.; and the greater susceptibility to the activated flavor 
at S0° F., but not at 60° or at 40° F.; seem to furnish addi- 
tional evidence further supporting the theory that greater 
adsorption occurs on the surface of the solifying fat globules. 


tasteless, 


flavor not fresh, wet 


and 


Summary 
A thick, viscous chalky-avored homogenized milk was 
encountered in processing and distributing bottled, high- 
testing (4.5 to 4.7 per cent fat) homogenized milk. 
Plant observations, as well as laboratory experiments, 
showed that this defect was associated with homogenizing fol- 
lowing pasteurization of the vat-cooled milk at a temperature 


around 80° F. and that the defect was enhanced bv longer- 
than-usual storage. 
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IAICM Committee in Session 


Chicago, 11].—The Public Relations 
of the International Association of Ice 
held a two-day session at the Morrison Hotel here recently 


Advisory Committee 
Cream Manufacturers 
The group, chairmaned by Hugh F. Hutchinson, considered 
the budgets for both the economic phase of the International's 
public relations work, conducted from the Association’s Wash- 
ington office, and the National Ice Cream Nutrition Program, 
supervised by the National Dairy Council. 


On April 9, the budget for the Economic Program was 
submitted to the Committee and after a review of the pro- 
gram, at which time it was announced that the International 
had won the American Public Association award 
for meritorious performance in the field of agriculture, the 
group visited the Universal Preview Theatre to see the in- 
dustrv’s new theatrical color cartoon, “Sonny Solids.” 


{elations 


Visuals of the new billboards, car cards, and wagon cards, 
were also presented to the Committee for approval. 


The Dutch Get It Done 





BRITIGH COMBINE PHOTO 


Reportedly unable to do a full day’s work on their farms because of 
malnutrition, farmers of Zetten, Holland, find it difficult to produce 
enough food for the poorly fed local population. To help them with 
their chores and household tasks the YWCA in this area of Holland 
has selected some of its youngest and strongest girls to work on 
farms. With this aid, farmers and their wives can devote more 
time to work on their ravaged land. Zetten, scene of bitter fighting 
during the war is one of the worst damaged areas in Europe. 

Shown herewith are Annie and Francien Bakker cleaning milk cans 
and buckets after milking time. These girls are members of the 
group that travels from farm to farm aiding milk producers. 
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Teaching Correct Filter Disk Technique 


PAYS OFF IN BETTER MILK 





for Dairymen’s Co-Op Creamery of Boise Valley, Idaho 


Hauler R. H. Welsh (center) practices inserting filter disk 


correctly so he can teach producers. Supt. M. L. Parrott (left) 


and field supervisor Fonnie Hall check his methods from the 


Milk Producers’ Guide. 


Field Workers Find That the New 
MILK PRODUCERS’ GUIDE is a Powerful 
Aid for Improving Milk Quality 


Executives of the Dairymen’s Co-Op Cream- 
ery of Boise Valley, Idaho, expected their 
milk supply to improve after giving the new 
J & J Milk Producers’ Guide to all their 
producers. To make doubly sure, however, 
they followed through to be certain that 
methods explained in the Mi/k Producers’ 
Guide were properly used. Fieldmen and 
haulers practiced those methods as pictured 
above so they could help patrons if called 
upon. In the words of Supt. M. L. Parrott, 
“This method of making patrons conscious 
of faulty milk handling has been most satis- 
factory. In this regard, we find the J & J Milk 
Producers’ Guide indispensable.” 


PATRONS COOPERATE WILLINGLY 


To the above, Mr. Parrott added the follow- 
ing endorsement of the Rapid-Flo Farm 
Sediment Check-Up: "The farmer who mounts 
and studies his used filter disks is often sur- 
prised to find more extraneous matter than 
he expected. As a rule, that makes him 
willing to try to do better, especially if he’s 
reminded how he'd feel if he should discover 
sumilar extraneous matter in foods and bev- 
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erages served at his table. It is particularly 
effective when one of our representatives 
can call at milking time.’ 


PAYS QUICK DIVIDENDS 


Like Mr. Parrott, many other milk plant 
executives have found that it pays substantial 
and immediate dividends to put the Mi/é 
Producers’ Guide into the hands of all patrons. 
That's easily explained. First, the Rapid-Flo 
Farm Sediment Check-Up (RIGHT) warns 
when clean-up measures are needed; then 
the Milk Producers’ Guide tells what to do 
and how to do it. It's so simple, so com- 
plete, so practical that it’s bound to get 
results anywhere. But why not write for a 
sample copy and form your own opinion? 
State how many patrons you serve and full 
details will be mailed at once. 


folven «fohmson 


Dairy Filter Dept.—Filter Products Division 


4949 W. 65th Street, CHICAGO 38, ILL. 






















Here, In 3 Simple Steps, 
Is What Mr. Parrott 
Found So Effective 


...The 


FARM SEDIMENT CHECK-UP 


After filtering 

a can of milk, 

lift filter disk care- 

fully from strainer 

—place on clean 

card or paper to 
ry. 


2 Examine dried 
disk — note 
kind of foreign 
matter on surface 
—consult MILK 
PRODUCERS’ 
GUIDE for way 
to keep milk clean 
in future. 


3 Used filter 
disks as clean 
as this mean 
lower sediment 
counts — better 
milk—happier 
patrons. 
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OHIO STATE DAIRY SESSIONS 


Comprehensive Discussions on Timely Subjects Pertaining to Industry Technology 


PART Ill 


The “Review” presents herewith a third installment of 
abstracts of some of the addresses delivered at the five-day 
Dairy Conference held February 10-14 inclusive at the 
Ohio State University, Columbus. The first installment 
presenting a number of others of the addresses appeared 
in our March issue. 


An extremely interesting and varied program was put 
together for the Ohio State events this year, which were 
held under the sponsorship of the Department of Dairy 
Technology whose head is Professor R. B. Stoltz, well 
known in dairy scientific and educational circles. 


Summaries of others of the papers on the formal 
schedule of particular interest to milk and _ general 
dairy plant operators will be given in later issues of this 
publication. 





Better Sanitation and Dry Floors in Dairy Plants 
(Abstract) 
By H. C. Householder 
Kraft Foods Company 
Indianapolis 


ILK and milk products enjoy an enviable pasition in 

the field of food because: (1) Of recognition by nutri- 

tionists and the public that they are food essentials 
necessary for proper and economical diets. 

2) The public has confidence in the quality and purity 
of milk products, due to the fact that the dairy industry has 
wisely seen fit to promote both. 

3) Present day requirements call for an even more ef- 
fective program by the dairy industry if we are to warrant 
and keep this position. 

Sanitation and quality are inseparable as proven by: 

(1) Research and 

2) Experience 

Cleanliness is one characteristic common to all top qual- 
ity foods. Quality is obtained by: 

(1) Using select ingredients. 

(2) Uniform manufacturing procedures, and 

(3) Maintenance of propere sanitation. 

A product can only be as sanitary as the equipment 
through which it is processed. Sanitary equipment helps to 
prevent: 

(1) Off quality due to bacterial contamination. 

(2) Off flavors. 

(3) Condemnation of products. 

(4) Unfavorable publicity and public opinion. 

War-time operations presented dairy plant operators with 
many problems which fostered much good thinking on prob- 
lems of quality and sanitation. These problems were: 
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and Plant Operation Take Place at Recent Gathering at University in Columbus 


1) Increased production. 
2) Necessity of using obsolete equipment. 
3) Shortage of labor. 
4) Necessity for better quality than ever before. 
Neecssity of solving these problems gave us valuable 
information and proven methods of how to best get the job 


done with the minimum of labor and equipment, with assur- 
nce that all requirements were adhered to. 


Essential Requirements Outlined 


To obtain proper sanitation in a dairy plant it is essential 
that we have: 
1) Definite standards of attainment. 


Means of determining if these standards have been 


3) Uniformity of cleaning procedures. 
t) Proper type of equipment. 
5) Cleaning agents that do the job, and 

6) Thorough training of employees in clean-up _pro- 
cedures. 

Methods used in twenty Kraft owned plants of the In- 
diana Division, and on which we have an accurate analysis 
of results, should be of interest to all dairy plant operators, 
and we are glad to offer to you these methods. The important 
points which I will stress for any program of improvement 
are: 

1) Delegation of responsibility to one person ot the 
organization and operation of the program. This person should 
be capable of setting up the standards of attainment; drawing 
up uniform routine methods of cleaning procedure; organiz- 


ing and training employees in these methods; selecting the 
proper cleaning agents for the job, and setting up a means 
of inspection by which he can accurately determine ii the 


standards have been satisfactorily met. 


2) Formation of a clean-up crew from key workers who 
recognize the vital importance of sanitation and have an in- 
terest in it. 


(3) Formation of Inspection Committees for daily inspec- 
tion with the use of check charts. 

(4) The creation of interest in every plant employee in 
sanitation and housekeeping. 


The “Analysis Program” 


In Kraft owned plants we have accomplished these by 
creation of the Kraft Analysis Program, patterned after the 
Sealtest Program of National Dairies, which is nationwide 
This program operates under a head analysis man: 

(1) Who periodically inspects the plants on unanno need 
visits. 
(2) He has a definite standard by which he checks all 
plants. 


(3) He makes a standard report on all plants, itemizing it 
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TRAILER TANKS 
AND TRUCK TANKS 


KNOWN FOR... 


The rigid construction, complete insulation and 
sanitation features make the Sani-Certified line of 
Truck and Trailer Tanks outstanding in perform- 
ance for dependable protection and distribution of 
dairy products. See your jobber or write us direct 


for information regarding your particular require- 
ments. 


STAINLESS & STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


1000 BERRY AVENUE * ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 








by departments, and dividing his report into items of Sani- 
tation and Housekeeping, and Maintenance and Repairs. This 
is again itemized as to controllable items, and items requiring 
capitalized expenditure. 
This 
(1) A complete write-up of standard cleaning procedures 
giving tvpe and amount of cleaner to be used, and 


(2) 


program also includes: 


Steps of cleaning on each individual piece of equip- 
ment in the plant. 

(3) Creation of interest to all emplovees, gained by dis- 
cussion with plant committees. 

\ rating is given each plant in the following manner 

(1) Total housekeeping items. 

(a) Cleanliness of plant. 

(b) Cleanliness of equipment. 

(c) Operating methods. 

(d) Orderliness. 

(2) Total repair expense. 

(a) Building and premises. 

(b) Equipment. 

(c) Correction of disorder. 

(3) Number of per department, divided by 
number of departments, gives average. 


items the 
A percentage figure 
is then given the plant, based on two items per department 
equalling 1000%. 

Attaining Dry Floors 

Dry floors in dairy plants have been proven to be both 
desirable and practical. They are desirable because: 

(1) They advance our standards of sanitation by prevent 
ing and eliminating conditions forstering poor sanitation and 
needless hours of clean up work. 

(2) They prevent the spread of bacteria and_ bacteria 
phages. 

(3) They do away with unsanitary environment and foste 
interest of employees in better sanitation. 


(4) They eliminate unpleasant working conditions and en 
able you to better satisfy good help. 


(5) They prevent accidents. 

(6) They help to prevent sewage problems. 

(7) They prevent deterioration. 

(8) They prevent loss of milk solids. 

(9) They build plant morale, and 

(10) They promote the health of your emplovees. 
A Dry Floors Program can be accomplished bv: 
(1) Proper arrangement of equipment. 

(2) Proper drain connections. 

(3) Approved cleaning technique. 

(4) Careful handling of product. 

(5) Proper equipment. 


(6) Employee cooperation. 





Control of Milk Watering 
(Abstract) 
By Warren A. Josephson 
Sheffield Farms Company, Inc. 
New York City 

T HAS been generally found in the past that as the price 
of milk increases, and the butterfat differential remains 
constant, the incidence of watering increases. This prob- 
ably explains why, during the past couple of years, the 


industry has heard more and more about the watering of 


milk. 
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Many regulatory agencies have conducted surveys tg 
determine the extent of the problem and a variety of con. 
clusions have been reached. One of the more detailed surveys 
was reported by Mr. Paul Corash, of the New York City 
Department of Health. He stated that in 1945, of the total 
finished product samples analyzed for watering by the De. 
partment from 1940 to 1944, the percentage substandard 
varied from 0.61 per cent to 1.8 per cent. 


Regardless of the actual extent of the present problem. 
in any degree it is one which must be given close attention 
Control of watering poses a difficult psychological problem 
in many ways for the milk company because watering, unlike 
most other practices which impair milk quality, is generally 
a deliberate act. Consequently, the milk company must 
employ a special approach. The program must be firm but 
of a nature which will not alienate the producer who is not 
a deliberate offender. 


Many police departments have found the “white car” 
technique to be the most effective in controlling their traffic 
problems. This stems from recognition of the fact that the 
average motorist will unwittingly speed occasionally but wil] 
slow down if he sees a white police car. Those who continue 
to speed have to, sooner or later, be brought to terms by 
more direct action. It has been found that this same “white 


car” technique is effective in the control of milk watering 


Summary of Needed Steps 


Steps of a control program which has proven reasonablh 
successful are as follows: 
1. Check the mixed 
with the 
2. Where suspicion of a supply exists, 
at that station are checked individually. 


milk from each receiving. station 


daily lactometer. 


all producers 


3. All producers having less than a 3 per cent butter- 
fat test for any given period are checked individually as 
well as any producers showing suspiciously wide variations 
between fat tests on consecutive testing periods. 

For close analytical work, the cryoscope must be used 


(Please turn to Page 41) 


Fresh Frozen Milk to Manila 





AMERICAN RED CROSS PHOTO BY MASLOW 


pretty girl and a glass of milk—the Ayala PX in 
place with the arrival of fresh frozen milk from the 


Manila, P. L-—A 
Manila is a busy 


States. This is the first taste of their favorite beverage in months for 
many of the men serving overseas. 

Left to right are: S/Set. M. C. Njust (eq) of 7814 S.E. 13th St., Port- 
land, Oregon. (ATC radio operator on TDY from Tekye); Ked Crosser 
Doris Wilmot, 1551 Marin Ave., Berkeley, California, and Pfc. Joseph 
G. Pikula, 918 Lyle Ave., MeKeesport, Pennsylv: 
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It’s Easy to “STEP UP” Sales Volume 
In Your Present Market with 


open opportunity. Served icy cold or piping hot, 


C it’s delicious and refreshing . . . a sure-fire favorite 
ak \\ with everyone. It’s wonderful for kids too be- 
ys-** C cause 94% of the caffeine has been removed. 


C Cafe Olay Concentrate s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s production, 
keeps costs way down. One gallon of concen- 
trate makes 820 individual-portion half-pints of 
Cafe Olay — at a flavoring cost of only 1.le per 
half pint. Cafe Olay requires no operational 


ged 


Just wait until your customers get their first taste 
of this sensationally new and delicious coffee- 
flavored milk drink . . . right off, your fluid milk 
sales will jump ... your home unit sales will 
zoom ... and you'll open new outlets in club- 
houses and cafeterias . . . everywhere thirsty 


people congregate. 
Cafe Olay is a year-round, all-purpose drink that 


knows no dull or off seasons . . . the only milk 
drink on the market that offers you such a wide- 


changes, extra machinery or help to bottle. Just 
add Cafe Olay Concentrate and sugar to 2% milk 
during pasteurization. Homogenize, cool and 
bottle as usual. 


Yes, Cafe Olay offers you plenty of “extras” right 
in your present market. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate this wonderful new drink . . . to be the 
first in your area to take full advantage of the 
hard-hitting advertising and promotional cam- 
paign being scheduled right now. 








AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORIES, INC. 
860 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


Okay — tell us about Cafe Olay— and do it fast! No obligation. 
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CONSULT YOUR 
DAIRY SUPPLIES 
JOBBER OR USE 
THIS COUPON... 
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ANOTHER Derfececon FIRST! a Dairyman 


DUBL-GHEM-FACED WRITES A Slogan! 


(Trade-Mark) 


COTTON MILK 
FILTER 


“Made Up to a Standard. Not Down to a Price’... One 
of our customers wrote this slogan—a dairyman who 
has used Mission Dairy Orange for many years. Most 
of our customers have been with us for a long time. 

EFFICIENT on . 

ECONOMICAL They seldom send us slogans, but they “say it with 
HELPS PROTECT MILK tien 

Quality! repeat orders.” These are the best testimonials we know 
for the quality plus profit superiority of Mission Dairy 
Orange. Order a sample today and make your own 


comparison—on quality and on price. 


miSSiOn DRY CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: 
530 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Divisional Sales Offices: 
105 Hudson St., 510 No. Dearborn Sr., 
New York 13,N.Y. Chicago 10, Illinois 


mission 4 
ORANGE 











NEW Perfection PROTECTION 


1. More EFFICIENT: Both faces of New 
Perfection DUBL-CHEM-FACED Milk 
Filter Discs are chemically toughened for 
greater strength. Even a full stream of 
warm milk won’t “channel” or rupture 
DUBL-CHEM-FACED Discs. Easy to use. 
Can’t be put into strainer incorrectly .. . 
either side can be UP. Saves time! Heavier, 
deeper cotton filter-center, improves filtering 
...increases. protection of milk QUALITY! 
2. MORE ECONOMICAL: Proved in dairy 
service, a dependable milk filter disc at a 
new low cost. Saves money at every milking! 
3. AVAILABLE NOW through Perfection- 
authorized dairy supply houses. 


NOTE: PERFECTION and ELGRADE Discs and Rolls 
also available, as usual, in double-faced, single- : , 
faced, or natural finish. - a 


BEFORE 





AFTER 


CLEVE-O-CEMENT MAKES 
PERMANENT FLOOR REPAIRS 


Cleve-O-Cement repairs worn, cracked, rutted and broken floors 
in 12 hours — ready for full load traffic overnight. 





Not an asphalt composition, Cleve-O-Cement outlasts ordinary 
cement because it resists heat, cold, dampness, live steam, oils 
and most acids. Easy to mix and apply. It bonds perfectly with 
surrounding concrete to form a non-porous, smooth but slip proof 
surface that will neither crack nor crumble. Dairies, meat packing 
plants, bottling plants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and refrig- 
erator rooms throughout the country have found Cleve-0-Cement 
the answer to their floor patching problems. 


Write for samples Write for Free Trial Offer 
‘Standard Sizes 


-scuwartz mec. co. | | THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


“TWO RIVERS. © WISCONSIN 9100 Reno Avenue Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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BEST IN 
CHEESE 











Send your quality cheese in the right direction—to a market that's 
profitable for you! Zausner assures you a dependable outlet with 
fair returns at flush periods as well as slack. Modern, efficiently operated 
plants and vast storage facilities—plus the steadily expanding consumer 
demand for Zausner quality products—enable us to offer you advantageous 


arrangements. Phone, write or wire us today about your quality cheese! 











Ship with — A 
fooas 0 INC: 
C l 175 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 13,N.Y 





ASSEMBLY POINTS IN PENNSYLVANIA, NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, WISCONSIN AND ILLINOIS 
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2. How to REDUCE OPERATING COSTS 


Constant production and operation, trouble-free Send for completely de- nm 
natura 
tailed information on are no 


i - ... these fac- ' : 
performance, quick change-over ese fac this cast-cuiting ent. . of the 


tors, among others, distinguish the S. B. C. Auto- contained in Bulletin 38, a 


with descriptions of hi 

matic Rotary Filler and Capper as an integral many special features Rennes freque 
ai produc 

: ticular 
Specialty Brass Co., <SSSs many 
Dept.AMRKenosha, Wis. / . T 


Extremely low first cost, plus extraordinary effi- milk p 
| ing Wi 

oped”, 
what. 
J ‘ ‘ ” ‘ ‘ naturg 
production and inexpensive operation. This unit - 
ural ac 


s0-call 
gives trouble-free performance in filling and Pp | A ITY —— 
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OHIO DAIRY SESSIONS 

(Continued from Page 36) 
However, it has been generally found that where water 
is added at all it is usually added in sufficient quantity so 
that the lactometer is adequate for routine control work. 


Where suspicion exists of an individual producer it has 
been generally found that just a word to the effect that the 
water level in the can cooler is perhaps too high and wate 
is getting into the cans, or some other caution to that eliect 
will bring about the necessary response. By this procedure 
the producer is indirectly informed that his practices are 
recognized by the company and yet the argument which 
generally arises from a more direct approach, with possible 
loss of an otherwise good producer to a competitive company 
is avoided. — 


Each suspicious case must be followed very closely to 
insure immediate correction of the situation because experi- 
ence has shown that some producers will permit their dairies 
to be excluded rather than admit to a w rong-doing. In these 
cases the usual practice is to check, by the crvoscopic method 
individual cans or cows at the farm at the time of milking 
with all phases of the milking operation being under the 
surveillance of the inspector. ° 


When the facts have been obtained that watering is 
practiced, exclusion, preferably in collaboration with a regul 
atory agency, is the only alternative 





Standardizing the Acidity of Ice Cream Mix 
(Abstract) 


By D. V. Josephson 
Department of Dairy Technology 
Ohio State University 


HE TERM “acidity,” when applied to fresh milk or to 
ice cream mix made from fresh dair\ products, is some- 
what of a misnomer. When we titrate the fresh product 
with standard sodium hydroxide, the alkali reacts with the 
natural acid salts, casein, and dissolved carbon dioxide which 
are not actually acids, but merely act as acids in the 


; yresence 
of the sodium hydroxide. 


0 s This is usually called “natural.” 
normal or “apparent” acidity, but is expressed in terms of 
lactic acid. 

In the handling of raw milk products, bacterial action 
frequently alters some of the lactose or milk sugar °° is to 
produce lactic acid. The development of this acid is of par- 
ticular concern to the ice cream manufacturer because of the 
many problems that can arise because of its presence. 

Therefore, in a consideration of the acidity in milk and 
milk products, we must be aware of the fact that we are deal- 
ing with two types of acidity, namely “natural” and “devel- 
oped”. Unfortunately, the natural acidity of milk varies some- 
what. However, average mixed milks will usually exhibit a 
natural acidity of 0.14 to 0.16 per cent. In general. the nat- 
ural acidity will parallel the total solids content. and since the 
so-called normal acidic substances are in the serium solids 
fraction, the acidity will change proportionately with serum 
solid content. For any given milk supply, the natural acidity 
will change very little from day to day, and therefore, the 
kee cream mix made from this milk supply should, be quite 
constant in acidity. . 


With an average milk supply, we can expect approxi- 
mately the following normal acidities for 
concentration: 


varving serum solids 
serium solids 
“21! 
When any milk product contains some developed acidity 


and is incorporated into an ice cream mix, that acidity will 
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! . 
show up in the titratable acidity of the ice cream. In commer- 
cial practice it is quite common for ice cream mix to exhibit 


acidities 0.02 to 0.03 per cent above that considered normal 


This amount could very easily be developed in the milk 
cream or condensed milk some place along the line without 
being detected by odor, taste or visible inspection. For- 
tunately, the presence of small amounts of developed lactis 
acid in ice cream are not detected by the average taster no 
does it present any great problem in processing or in the 
finished ice cream. However, the presence of larger amounts 
of lactic acid can be detected by taste and can cause con 
siderable trouble in processing. 

When the developed acidity exceeds 0.03 to 0.05. pet 
cent, the viscosity of the mix is usually increased consider- 
ably. Under conditions of high temperature and homogeniz 
ing pressure, the developed lactic acid may actually cause 
a partial coagulation of the proteins so that the mix will 
have a very thick curdled appearance as it flows over the 
cooler. When such a situation arises, it can sometimes bé 


corrected by merely reducing the homogenizing pressure 
However, if the acidity is too high, the temperature of pas 
teurization alone may be sufficient to cause a partial coagu 
lation of the milk proteins. 

Ice creams made from high acid mix quite generally 
have undesirable “melt-down” qualities. A “curdy”, “wheyed 
off” appearance is quite characteristic in the melted ice cream 
and is obviously unpleasant to the consumer. 

Naturally, any ice cream which is made with som 
high acid product cannot have the fine flavor qualities asso 
ciated with fresh dairy products. Even though the acidity 
itvelf is not detectable, other bacterial products associated 
with lactic acid development may give the ice cream some 
other flavor defect. Any milk product that exhibits the slight 
est sign of developed lactic acid will be a liability in the mix 

In any discussion of acidity, the question of neutraliza 
tion naturally and justifiably arises. It is not our intention 
to recommend or even condone the practice of acidity stand- 
ardization, but merely to point out the advantages and dis- 
advantages of such practice. 

Manufacturers who make a practice of acidity stand 
ardization, defend their position on the grounds that such 
a procedure makes for greater uniformity o! product. It has 
been well established, experimentally, that the viscosity of 
the mix can be maintained uniform from day to day by 
neutralizing the developed lactic acid present in the mix. 
This is a matter of considerable importance to the manutac- 
turer of re-sale mix, who must maintain uniformity in vis- 
cositv as well as in composition. Moreover, by standardizing 
the acidity the danger of a “curdy” melt-down in the ice 
cream is largely eliminated. 

Naturally, everyone would prefer to avoid the practice 
of neutralization. However, during certain seasons of the 
vear it is difficult to procure raw dairy products that are 
entirely free from lactic acid development. 

If acidity standardization is practiced, it should be con- 
ducted with ‘great care. Over-neutralization may be as un- 
desirable as no neutralization at all. In no case should the 
neutralizer be added in amounts greater than that required 
to neutralize the developed acidity. If excess quantities are 
added, there is danger of the development of a neutralized 
flavor in the finished ice cream. 

Anv manufacturer who employs this practice in his plant 
should place the responsibility for it in the hands of a com- 
petent employee. This employee should be skilled in con- 
ducting the acidity test and in calculating the amount of 
alkali required for the batch. In no case should the neutral- 
izer be added before an accurate determination of the acidity 
has been made. 


4\ 








ESTABLISHING PRICES 
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Continued from Page 


the sale of cream also was curtailed by a 
tederal sales limitation order. In 1944 
the milk equivalent of all cream sold in 
New York Metropolitan Area was only 


37 percent as much as the 1940 volume 


not out of line with the prices of other 


foods. Half-pints of heavy cream were 
sold by retail food stores in February 
1947 at about 32 cents. This was a 


68 percent increase over the prevailing 
price of 19 cents in February 1940. 


On a per capita basis, cream sales (in 





latest month for which the figures have 
been reported by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Labor is December, 1946. At that 
the several foods listed in the le. 
ranked as follows with respect to per- 
centage increase in price over 193 























table 2). In 1945 and 1946. cream terms of milk equivalent) were 46 per- Pe 
‘ " : ome ' 1939 I 
sales were about half the 1940 volume, cent lower in 1946 than in 1940. The * Pe . 
With the return of heavy cream. con- milk equivalent of both ituid milk and Gam matoes 129 
siderably more milk is being utilized for fluid cream sales was 10 percent larger 2vaperated milk rf 
fluid cream in the New York Marketing i 1946 than in 1940 and practically the Pork chops 86 
Area, but the increased volume for Feb- same in 1946 as in 1945 k 74 
ruary 1947 was nearly one-third less than R k 0 
nies : ‘ , , ‘ Potato { 
the output in February 1940. Comparative Increases in Retail Prices py eaq 43 
- of Milk and Other Foods ; 
Although consumer incomes are high 4 ods 85 (ave s 
cream sales have not expanded as rapidly In table 3 are shown the changes . . . | 
ve hos rah od — ; ; i , ae From this comparison, we coul rd- 
as we hoped for since restrictions were since 1939 in the retail prices of fresh “] 
moved. Retail pri ; ly conclude that the price of milk was 
removed. ‘etail prices of cream are milk, evaporated milk and other foods  ,’. ' . 
ich higher . “ a high in relation to other foods even at 
much higher than before the war but at food stores in New York Citv. The , . 
; the high point of the winter seaso1 
TABLE 2 ‘—_ 
QUANTITY OF MILK UTILIZED FOR FLUID CREAM In 1940 the average price of a can of 
New York Metropolitan Milk Marketing Area . - ] 
(Class II-A Excluding Milk Drinks) evaporated milk was 7 cents a1 the 
194 1941 1944 : ; ——~ average price of a quart bottle of fresh 
4 194 4 4 y4e 4 ; > 
milk was 11 cents at retail food stores 
<a ‘ ; in New York City. The spread between 
cf ) 24.8 : 19 these prices was 4 cents. In 1946 th 
MI 8 { 8.0 ) : . 
¥ 27 § 3 average price of evaporated milk in New 
os : ro 5. York City stores was 11.7 cents and the 
Ju 6 average prices of plain bottled mill 
A ‘ 0 7, — 
Ss stores was 16% cents. The spread was 
= 1.6 4.8 cents. In December 1946 the spread 
D f 3.8 was 4.9 cents. Retail prices of evapo- 
rated milk have not been reported as vet 
for more recent months, but the figures 
J ‘ os Te ae i eo a for March will probably shows a smaller 
4 - ) 101.1 4 67.7 spread than those for December. 
2 “ 10 61 
AY 1 47 ) 65 
J ( a “3 Conclusion 
J 10¢ ) ) 186 rt 2 { — ° ° 
\ . ge The per capita consumption of milk 
— 84.9 47 has been and still is at a high level com- 
x 2 pared to the pre-war rate. It probably 
' 0 44.5 will continue at a relatively high level 
1 1.8 : as long as there is full employment and 
S inte é Saale, Shanes PRET Oe as long as milk is available to consumers 
TABLE 3 
INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS IN NEW YORK CITY 
(1939 100) 
E 
s z I Pork I a Canned ( ed 
Eggs kens s hn hops I corn ymatoes Apples Potatoes I 
00.0 106 1¢ 1 ) 100.90 100.0 00.0 100.0 1009.0 
0.9 192.9 10¢ 1 1 106.8 100.9 07.1 101.8 91 
116.2 11 6.9 105.6 09.7 104 119.7 104.9 105.4 88.8 
i 111.9 132.4 138 24.9 116.4 ( 109.1 123.2 121.4 126.8 121.0 
4 0.8 117.2 154.7 109.1 127.7 129.1 180.4 162.6 
128.4 1 148 1.4 109.7 ) 106.8 132.1 117.5 198.2 162.1 ] 
128.4 1 1 $6.1 107.4 117. 106.8 134.8 1 225.0 170.5 1 
1.4 1 ‘ 7 14 127 144.6 213.6 242.9 170.5 161 
{ 1 6.4 109.1 1 0 258.9 168.1 
1984 ; : ; 108 20.4 108.0 135.7 264 170.2 
1°8.4 ( 127 7 109 8 109.1 137.5 260 192.1 
\ $8 6.9 1 11 21.7 118 137.5 26 195 
M 1 " 14 129.4 11 1 113.6 138.4 273.2 196.0 
146.8 157.4 1 125.90 138.4 194 
160.4 170.6 1 : 62.4 17 127 137.5 258.9 175.0 
165.1 185 - 6 170.9 13.7 139.8 140.2 05.4 1 
~ i¢ 1 194.1 189 91.4 145.5 149.1 26.8 150.2 180.7 
oO 174.3 00.9 206 7.4 148.9 146.4 y2 2 98.2 147.6 5 
N 174.3 ( ) 19 7 t 17 ’ 1é 143.2 163.4 19.4 232.1 149.3 , 
) 74 4 p2.4 6.9 170.9 143.2 175.0 aoe es 232.1 15 5 
Ja 74 
F* 165.1 
M 156.0 
= € Rep s f the Bureau of Labe Ss s, U. S. Department f Labor (Note No correction has been made for seasonal variat 
ds 1946 1947.) *Comr Leland Spencer, Y. S. Coll. of Agri. 
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Volume Use of N.D.G.A. Antioxidant 
Warrants Price Reductions 

















So many manufacturers of fatty foods and oils are now using N.D.G.A. Anti- 
oxidant for the prevention of rancidity that we can announce a lower price schedule 
as the result of savings in costs due to increased volume. It has always been and 
will always be our policy to share savings in cost of manufacture and distribution 


with our customers. 


New Quantity Price Schedule 


in | lb. glass jars packed 12 
to the case, net F.O.B. Chicago 


One pound $52.50 per |b. 
Case lots, 12 lbs. to the case 52.00 per |b. 
10 cases or more 51.00 per lb. 










Are you protected on supply by our stand- 
ard sales contract? Above prices effective 


on existing contracts as of April |, 1947. 


a 


NORDIGARD CORP. 


(An Affiliate of 


Wm. J. Stange Company) 







Antioxidant 
RDIYDRoGUALARETIC AC 


¥ MANUFACTURED 6Y 
» WM. staNGE Co 
ChrcaGo 12, KuINOTS 
° 


2556 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 12, Illinois 


Mt me 5 sg 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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at prices they consider reasonable. As [ 
have indicated, however, some decline 
from the abnormally high rate of con- 
sumption resulting from wartime and 
early post-war conditions is to be ex- 
pected. It is quite possible also that milk 
consumption at this high level might re- 
act to a greater extent than usual to any 
reduction in employment or to any tend- 
ency of milk prices to get out of line with 
the retail prices of evaporated milk and 
other foods. Since the future trends of 
employment, consumer demand and the 
general price level are highly uncertain, 
| think it would be unwise at this time 
to fix the price of milk for many months 
in advance. 


« 
HAY-DRIER ADVANTAGES 
Simple Device Eliminates Dangers 


and Increases Feeding Value 

Approximately 2,000 barn hay-driers 
now are in use on farms in the United 
States, helping to provide green hay for 
livestock, Nolan Mitchell 
of Lansing, Mich., assistant manager of 
the agricultural division, Aerovent Fan 
Co., who spoke recently on the General 
Electric Farm 


according to 


Forum. 


Hay-driers assure green hay “all winter 


long for cattle, with the resultant in 
creased feeding value because of reten- 
tion of leaves and green color,’ Mr. 


Mitchell pointed out in the WGY broad- 
cast. “With the hay-drier, a farmer also 
eliminates three great dangers: rain spon- 
taneous combustion in the barn, and leaf 
shattering in the field.’ 

The drier is a simple device, made up 
of a fan, motor and controls and a sys- 
tem of air ducts built on the mow floor, 
he said. 

Fresh that is loose, baled or 
chopped is placed in the barn over the 
air ducts. The fan forces air up through 
the hay, carrying away the moisture and 
keeping the hay cool. Normally, hay 
may be put on the drier the same day 
it is cut. In this manner, the chance for 
damage resulting from dew, rain, or ex- 
cessive sun burning is eliminated. Hand- 
ling the hay in a wilted condition, Mr. 
Mitchell said, prevents the loss of leaves 
which contain the majority of the food 
value. 


hay 


* 
LAMBRECHT EXPANSION 


Lambrecht Foods, Inc., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., a subsidiary of Beatrice Foods Cor- 
poration of Chicago, one of the nation’s 
leading food handlers, has signed a 15- 
vear lease for a 32,000-square-foot build- 
ing to be constructed by Joseph J. Mus- 
carelle, Inc., industrial builders, of 42 
First St., Hackensack, N. J. The deal 
Was consummated through Gerald N. 
Schoem of Harold Nixon, Inc., 210 Main 
St., Hackensack. 
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The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion has granted permission for start of 
the structure, at the north side of Passaic 
St. west of Rochelle Ave., Rochelle Park, 
tor as a distribution center for cus- 


Hudson Bergen 


use 


tomers in Passaic, and 


Counties. 
Mr. Schoem quoted J. S. 


general 


Beismeier, 
Lambrecht 
Inc., as saying the concern would close 
its Paterson plant at 571 East 3lst St. 
and the Union City operation at 312 
Fortieth St. to locate in Rochelle Park. 
The aggregate rental of the Lambrecht 
lease was given as $250,000. 


manager of Foods, 


Operating from its new location, Lam- 
brecht will, it is said, add 60 men to its 
payroll to operate the 60 vehicles which 
have been added to the present fleet, 
already one of the largest in the Met- 
ropolitan area. The expanded facilities 
will, it is reported, more than double 
Lambrecht’s former coverage of the area. 


oi] 
British Milk Prospects 


Heavier Domestic Production Assures 
Consumers of Larger Quantity Dur- 
ing the Current Year 


Glasgow, Scotland, (Special to the “Re- 
view’ )—Hopes that more milk will be 
available for 1947 
have Government 
officials but the increase is a mere half- 
pint per person per week. The essential 
problem facing the British is that con- 
sumption 
left them 
between 


British consumers in 


been expressed by 


has jumped immensely and 
with a temporary defficiency 
production and consumption, 
which will take some considerable period 
to wipe off. 


J. L. Davies, the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture’s Milk Production Officer, has indi- 
cated that, while it was unlikely that 
rationing would end before 1948, it was 
hoped to increase the weekly allocation 
to three pints in 1947. 


Although the consumption of liquid 
milk in 1946 was 53 percent higher than 
that in pre-war days, Mr. Davies stated, 
the demand was increasing so rapidly 
that production for 1947 was expected 
to exceed 100,000,000 gallons per month. 
He asserted that he would be extremel\ 
disappointed if the 100,000,000-gallon 
target were not passed by 
1947. 

While an output of 100,000,000 gallons 
per month was perhaps sufficient to meet 
the full liquid demand, they would prob- 
ably require 110,000,000 gallons to dis- 
tribute milk without restriction. The im- 
mediate need was for still more milk 
until the shortage was fully met by ade- 
quate supplies. The gap was not large, 
and it was possible that, with an over- 
all production increase of 10 per cent, 


December, 


the restrictions on liquid milk supplies 
might be removed. 


That was the immediate goal of the 
Ministry, but after it had been 
achieved, they still needed more milk for 
fresh cream, ice cream, milk chocolate. 
and other dairy products. Assuming that 


even 


the demand remained at the current high 
level, producers of milk could think in 
terms of an output of about forty per 
cent above the pre-war level. 


Mr. Davies emphasized that the milk 
production campaign must continue and 
expressed the hope that a bigger market 
for milk in Britain would sustain a much 
larger and more prosperous dairy farm- 
ing industry. 

ce 
WINSOME PAT HALL 


Pat Hall, 


Orange, with the 


Shown herewith is winsome 
Miss 
complete line of “naturally good” Mission 


pretty Mission 








orange sherbet bases, who appears to be 
quite puzzled when trying to decide 


which flavor she likes best. Mission Dry 
states that all 6 concentrates have a ripe, 
sweet, fresh-fruit genuineness. 
a 
WM. S. PUNTENNEY DIES 


Muncie, Ind. (EB)—William S. Punten- 
ney, president of the Indiana Dairy Mar- 
keting Association since its inception 25 
years ago, died recently .in his home 
near here. 

e 
D. M. DENT ADVANCED 


Daniel M. Dent has been appointed 
general manager of the Manufacturing 
Department, Manufactured Products Di- 
vision of the Borden Company, it has 
been announced by W. H. Gurley, vice 
president of the company. Dent joined 
Borden’s in 1935 as a member of the 
company’s legal staff. During the wat 
he served as head of Borden’s Washing- 
ton legal office. In 1946, Mr. Dent was 
appointed executive assistant in the 
Manufacturing Department. 
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DOUBLE 
EFFECT 


EVAPORATORS 


You can maintain ... yes, even increase your "'sellers 
market’ volume simply by building a reputation for 
consistent quality. The installation of a Buflovak 
Double Effect Evaporator is the first step in attaining 
that quality. Buflovak evaporated and condensed 
milks have that rich natural flavor, good color and 
uniform texture that broadens consumer acceptance 
and defies competition. And with a Buflovak Double 
Effect Evaporator, quality products are actually pro- 
duced at LESS cost. Buflovak's famed operating 
economies, such as full solids recovery, 50% savings 
in steam and cooling water,. simplified sanitation and 
greater capacity, widen your profit margin. 


Meeting today's marketing opportunities also requires 
flexibility. Be ready to meet any conceivable market 
condition by supplementing your Buflovak Double 
Effect Evaporator with a Buflovak Roller Dryer for 
direct conversion from liquid to dry milk. Rely on 
Buflovak's sturdy quality-building, cost-cutting team to 
spearhead your drive toward volume leadership. 


BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


OF BLAW KNOX COMPANY 


OCF? ALO E48. ¥ 


ifke™ 


ATFOE “Cr 


DEMANDS 


} 















A. M. Eating Habits 


Results of Surveys by General Mills Re- 
veal Weakness of Breakfast in 
American Homes 


“Black coffee and a vitamin pill,” 
are among the 
answers given by some elem¢ ntary school 
children to the question “What did you 
have for breakfast?” While these re- 
sponses are not typical, they do point up 
the fact that breakfast is the poorest meal 
of the day in many American homes ac- 
cording to the results of surveys released 


April 21, by General Mills. 


“biskits and water —these 


Recent analysis of diet records for 1946 
kept by over 300 children in Hennepin 
County, Minnesota, indicated that only 
14 per cent had breakfasts that were 
good. Of this same group, however, 
58 per cent had good total day diets. 


Some indication of what can be ac- 
complished through emphasis on nutri- 
tion may be found in a report from 
Georgia where good _ results’ were 
achieved in decreasing the percentage of 
meal skippers. While 8 per cent omitted 
breakfast at the time of the first survey, 
only 2% per cent skipped this meal six 
months later. 


What can happen to breakfast eating 
habits after a one-year period of nutri- 
tion study is revealed in a survey of first 
graders in Wabasha, Minnesota, schools. 


Here is their “before and after” record: 


Another illustration mav be found in 
other findings from Georgia where six- 
rition changed 


eating habits in the following wavs: The 


months’ emphasis on m 





number of pupils consuming the recom 
mended amount of milk increased five 
times; egg consumption increased mor 
than four times; and the use of citrus 


fruits was doubled. 
© 

CREAMERIES OF AMERICA 
New Sales Record Established in 1946 
— Earnings 24.3 Per Cent Over 1945 

G. S. McKenzie, president of Cream- 
eries of America, Inc., in his annual 
report to the stockholders of the com- 
pany, stated that net sales reached a 
new high of $35,556,354 in 1946, or 19.9 


percent over the $29,645,364 reported 
for 1945. 


Earnings after all taxes in 1946 were 
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$1,637,674 against $1,316,510 in the 
Net income after pro- 
viding for minority interest in a sub- 
sidiary company was $1,634,830, or 24.3 
percent over the $1,315,071 reported for 
1945. The 1945 profit included a $224,- 
663 non-recurring tax adjustment of 


preceding year. 


prior years. 

Net income in 1946 was equal to $3.01 
a share on the 543,558 average common 
shares outstanding during the year. This 
compared with $2.70 a share on the 486,- 
623 average common shares outstanding 
in 1945. 

The 1946 profit amounted to 4.6 cents 
on each sales dollar, against 4.4 cents in 
1945 and 4.6 cents in 1944. 


Common dividends declared in 1946 
totaled $1.20 a share compared with 75 
cents a share in the preceding year, and 
distributions now are being made at the 
annual rate of $1.40 a share. For the 
first quarter of 1947, directors declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 35 cents 
a share on common stock. 


In 1946 the company purchased the 
business and assets of the Newfair Dairy, 
Waialae Dairy, and Hind-Clarke Dairy, 
all of Honolulu, at a cost of $1,062,693. 
Piant improvements made during the 
vear consisted of additions costing 
$2,344,702 to existing plants throughout 
the Creameries of America system. 


Twenty-seven plants and 23 distribu- 
tion stations are operated by the company 
in 41 cities or towns in the states of 
California, Colorado, Idaho, New Mexico, 
Texas, Utah and in the Territory of 
Hawaii. Last year wholesale distribu- 
tion accounted for approximately 84 
percent of total sales. Sales of dairy 
products amounting to $18,437,007 ac- 
counted for approximately 51.8 percent 
of our total sales volume for 1946. Sales 
of ice cream and other frozen confec- 
tions were 26.6 percent of the total. 


a 
IMPORT CONTROLS RELAXED 


Washington, D. C.—U. S. Department 

f Agriculture announced March 31 the 
removal of all import controls on several 
food products, including condensed milk. 
The action, which became effective April 
1, is in line with the present policy of 
relaxing all wartime restrictions as soon 
as possible. 


& 
NEW PLANT OPERATING 


Cortez, Colo.—The new dairy products 
manufacturing plant of the Ute Mountain 
Creamery Co. was opened here recently. 

The official staff of the new con- 
cern is N. L. Turner, Albuquerque, presi- 
dent, G. L. Myers, Albuquerque, vice 
president, and O. E. Miller, Cortez, 
manager. 












Dairy Cattle Congress 


Officials Set September 29 to October 5 
for Big Exposition at Waterloo, 
Iowa, Elaborate Program 


Waterloo, Iowa—The dates of the 1947 
Dairy Cattle Congress to be staged at 
Waterloo have been set for September 29 
through October 5. Plans indicate that 
this nation-wide exposition of the dairy 
industry will be larger than ever before, 
says E. S. Estel, manager. 


As usual, national competition in all 
dairy breeds will highlight the Exposition, 
now in its 35th year. Three dairy breed 
organizations have thus far designated 
the Dairy Cattle Congress as their of. 
ficial national breed show for 1947. They 
are the Holstein-Friesian Association, of 
America, the American Guernsey Cattle 
Club and the Brown Swiss Cattle 
3reeder’s Association. 


All the national individual and team 
championships in dairy cattle judging for 
1947 will be selected from contests dur- 
ing the week-long show activity. The 
National F.F.A. Committee on contests 
has picked the Dairy Cattle Congress for 
its national F.F.A. contests in judging 


dairy cattle, dairy products and poultry. 
Many Activities Planned 


The Extension Committee on 4-H Club 
Work has designated the Congress for its 
4-H Club Invitational Inter-State Dairy 
Cattle Judging Contest. Teams from the 
nation’s agricultural colleges will com- 
pete in the Inter-State Collegiate Dairy 
Cattle Judging Contest. The Inter-State 
Dairy Herd Improvement Supervisors 
Contest will round out the competition 
for individual and team championships. 


In addition to featuring the nation’s 
largest collection of quality dairy cattle, 
the Congress will emphasize extensive 
educational exhibits. They will be spon- 
sored by federal and state departments 
and national industry organizations. 


A new Industrial Exposition Building 
with 332 exhibition spaces is now under 
construction to house the Mid-West It 
dustrial Exposition, which is one of the 
Congress allied shows. The all steel and 
concrete building is 200 feet wide and 
340 feet long. It replaces the tw 
smaller exhibition halls used previously 


The dates of the show have bees 
selected to follow the leading state fairs 
the manager points out. A full week 
separates the Eastern State’s Exposition 
and the Dairy Cattle Congress. This wil 
allow showmen to compete at both events 
The large Congress premium list will 
conform to the classification recommends 
tions approved by the Purebred Daity 
Cattle Association. 
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Low-cost, RE-USABLE, leak-preventing 


NEOPRENE Gaskets 


for sanitary fittings .... 





ants SNAP-TTTE 


Trade Mark 








" Patent Pending 


A new and modern development, Haynes molded -to- shape 
Neoprene Snap-Tite re-usable gaskets do away with all the disadvantages of old style fibre gaskets. 


Because they are formed to exact shape in 
chromium-faced molds, the highly polished 
: surfaces of Neoprene Snap-Tite gaskets hug 
en fittings smoothly ... provide tight joints with less 

wrench work 33; save abuse and wear on sanitary fittings: 









, Snap-Tite Gaskets are placed in all standard 
a pr fittings before assembly and remain until 
L £ RE SANIT ~~” removed. Need never be touched while as- 
¢ yO —":«=Ssosembling lines. The specially-formulated, odorless, 
\ —_ non-porous Neoprene is impervious to fats and heat. ; ; 
\y withstands the same sterilizing solutions used for fittings: 
Because of their luster finish without seams or crevices, 
Snap-Tite gaskets are easily cleaned and sterilized. 


Snap-Tite Gaskets are self-centering ... save 
time in assembling fittings to line... prevent 
costly leaks ; ; « help overcome destructive 







w ee ae line vibration ... eliminate troublesome line blocks 
—_— ~~ ... mever stick, Snap-Tites are designed to be used over 
y and over; their cost—measured by length of life and other 


advantages—is low: 

oN 

Snap-Tite Gaskets are molded from a special 
Neoprene compound developed by experi- 
mentation over several years of testing in 
large dairy plants. This compound insures a gasket 
that will not swell nor become soft and gummy in use. Do 
not confuse Snap-Tite with ordinary, similar-appearing 
gaskets. You can identify genuine Haynes Snap-Tite by 
the letter ““H” molded on the inner ring. For complete 
satisfaction specify Snap-Tites. 


Available for 1“, 1%" and 2” fittings. 
Packed 100 te the box. Order through your dairy supply house. 


THE HAYNES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


709 WOODLAND AVENUE CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 

















: Haynes Gasket Basket, perforated and galvanized. Used 

for holding gaskets while being washed and sterilized. 
Gaskets remain in basket until ready for re-assembly to 
fittings. Size 7” x7", beight 5". 
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Check “hese 
SNAPTITE 
duaua 


yr Reg.U.S.Pat.Off 


Tight joints, no leaks, no 
shrinkage 


Sanitary, unaffected by heat 
or fats 


Non-porous, no seams or 
crevices 


Odorless, polished surfaces 
easily cleaned 


Withstand sterilization 
Time-saving, easy to assemble 
Self-centering 

No sticking to fittings 
Eliminate line blocks 

Help overcome line vibrations 


Long life, use over and over 























Veteran Employees Honored 
Bowman Dairy Company in Chicago Tenders Good-Will 
Dinner to Members of Old Timers’ Club 


Men and women with twenty-five or more years of service 
with the Bowman Dairy Company were honored at a dinner 
Monday night, April 21, at the Hotel Sherman. Bowman 
Old Timers’ Club has a total membership of 475 and 66 new 
members were admitted at the honor dinner after completing 
twenty-five continuous years of employment. 


M. J. Metzger, vice president of Bowman, has the longest 
employment record with the company as he completes his 
57th year. The total number of years represented by the 
Old Timers’ Club membership is 15,011. now 
serving the fourth generation of metropolitan area families 


and is one of the oldest dairy companies in this country. 


Bowman is 


Bowman's president, Dr. D. B. Peck, is a member of the 
veteran organization and welcomed the men and women. at- 
tending the banquet. 
on the fine service represented by the 
“Bowman is proud of 
Havor dairs 


In commenting 
employment record Dr. Peck said: 
its outstanding group of people, our superio 
products and the service in delivering these products to the 
residents of this area. Bowman is a good place to work and 
this Old Timers’ Club, with its large membership, proves 
this fact.” 


C. F. Kieser Named Director 


Charles F. 
pany, was elected to the company’s board of directors at the 
annual meeting of stockholders recently. Mr. Kieser joined 
Borden’s in 1913 and was with the firm for four vears. He 
left to found his own business. In 1936, he returned to 
Borden’s to organize the Special Products Division. He was 


Kieser, vice-president of the Borden Com- 


elected a vice-president of the company in 1941. 


Sugar Application Procedure 


Washington, D. C.—Persons desiring to enter new busi- 
nesses requiring the use of sugar may make initial application 
in writing immediately to Sugar Rationing Administration 
Branch offices, U. S. Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. Procedures and _ limitations in carrying 
out the provisions of the Sugar Control Extension Act of 
1947 will be set forth by SRA in a general ration order and 
amendments to sugar rationing regulations to be announced 
later. 


necessary 


The program for new users, SRA said, generally will fol- 
low that already in effect for veterans desiring to open busi- 
nesses for production of sugar-containing products. Under 
this program, maximum sugar bases will be set up for the 
production of various products in a manner similar to that 
used under the veterans’ program. This method, SRA said, 
will provide for the establishing of a maximum number of 
new businesses out of the limited amount of sugar available 
for this purpose. 


Persons who now have sugar bases or who have had sugar 
using establishments under rationing will not be eligible for 
such new user allotments. No sugar will be allocated for new 
businesses to make products generally intended for industrial 
or institutional use rather than consumer use. 

Applications will be processed by SRA Branch Offices in 
the order that letter requests for new-business use of sugar 
are received. This procedure is necessary, the agencv de- 
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clared, in view of the limited amount of sugar set aside for 


this 
hirst- 
sugar bases will 


this purpose and apportioned to the branch offices. Whe 
“special set-aside” of sugar has been exhausted on a 
come-first-served” no additional 
be issued. 


basis, new 


a 
“Sanida Newscaster’’ House Organ 


New Sanitary Dairy Farms Feature Designed to Foster 


Co-operation and Good-Will Among Employees 


Known as “Sanida Newscaster’, a new monthly house 
organ for the employees of the Sanitary Farms Dairy, in Erie, 
Pa., made its inaugural appearance in April. 

Edited and illustrated in a breezy and interesting man- 


ner this new dairy plant publication is designed to promote 
better understanding and co-operation among all of th 
ployees of the Sanitary 
Brock is the president. 


cm- 
Farms Dairy, of which O. Carlyle 
In addition to newsy personal items, 
shop-talk and unusual narratives pertaining to the company’s 
business, many costructive suggestions and helpful hints for 
the betterment of the business are cleverly and_ pleasingly 
advanced for the Sanida family of emplovees. 


items and editorial 
butions the “Newscaster” offers to all employees of the 
pany $5.00 for each of the best items that will be printed 
Another interesting item in the inaugural numbe1 


As a means to obtain news\ yntri- 


com- 


mentions 
that birthday names and dates will be printed each month 
and that to each of the names listed the company will give a 
free ticket to one of Erie’s most popular theatres. 


Jersey Price Dropped Again 


The price of milk was cut 1 cent a quart in New Jersey 
May 1, under an order issued by State Milk Director Arthur 
F. Foran. The reduction, the second 1l-cent slash this vear, 
became effective “across the board” from farmer to consumer 
The cut rates are expected to continue only until Jul 


“A Bit of British Promotion” 





Herewith, there is shown a decorated dairy van operated by the London 
**Co-op’’ Society, one of Britain’s largest milk distributors. This orzan- 


ization, with almost a million members in the London area and with 
several hundred stores that sell everything from fly swatters te 
funerals, is prominently known for its wide distribution of milk and 
dairy products. 

This 
public 


particular bit of showmanship was planned te impress the 


with the idea of the cooperative’s milk purity. 
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REVIEW 


OT LONG AGO, the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury studied a figure-covered sheet of paper. 
The figures revealed a steady, powerful upswing in the sale 
of U. S. Savings Bonds, and an equally steady decrease in 
Bond Redemptions. 


But to the Secretary, they revealed a good feal more than 
that, and Mr. Snyder spoke his mind: 





“If you give them the facts,” he said, “you can always 
depend on the common sense and long-range judg- 
ment of the American people. 


“The last few months have given us heart-warming proof 
of that. 


“After the Victory Loan, sales of U. S. Savings Bonds 
went down—redemptions went up. And that was only 
natural and human. 


“It was natural and human—but it was also dangerous. 
For suppose this trend had continued. Suppose that, in 
this period of reconversion, some 80 million Americans 
had decided not only to stop saving, but to spend the 
$40 billion which they had a/ready put aside in Series E, 
F & G Savings Bonds. The picture which that conjures 
up is not a pretty one! 


“But the trend did NOT continue. 


Out of some cold figures, 


came a story. 


to warm America's heart 


Early last fall, the magazines of this country 
thousand of them, acting together 


nearly a 


started an adver- 
tising campaign on Bonds. This, added to the continu- 
ing support of other media and advertisers, gave the 
American peopie the facts . . . told them why it was 
important to buy and hold U. S. Savings Bonds. + 


“The figures on this sheet tell how the American people 
responded—and mighty good reading it makes. 
“Once more, it has been clearly proved that when you 
give Americans the facts, you can then ask them for ac- 
tion—and you'll get it!” 


What do the figures show ? 
On Mr. Snyder's sheet were some very interesting figures. 


They showed that sales of Savings Bonds went from 
$494 million in last September to $519 million in October 
and kept climbing steadily until, in January of this year, 
they reached a new postwar high: In January, 1947, 
Americans put nearly a billion dollars in Savings Bonds. 
And that trend is continuing. © 





In the same way, redemptions have been going just as 
steadily downward. Here, too, the trend continues. 

Moreover, there has been, since the first of the year, an 
increase not only in the volume of Bonds bought through 
Payroll Savings, but in the number of buyers. 





How about YOU? The figures show that millions of Ameri- 
cans have realized this fact: there is no safer, surer way on 
earth to get the things you want than by buying U. S. Savings 
Bondsregularly. - 
~ They are the safest investment in the world. They pay you 
$4 for every $3 at the end of 10 years. And you can buy them 
automatically, almost painlessly today, through either of two 
plans: 








If you are eligible for the Payroll Plan, for your own sake 
and your family’s sake, get on it . . . and watch your savings 
mount up. € 

If you are not eligible for the Payroll Plan, but have a check- 
ing account, see your banker and get him to tell you about the 
new Bond-a-Month Plan. 

Either of them will set you on the road to financial security, 
and the happiness that comes with it. 


Save the easy, automatic way—with U. S. Savings Bonds 

















Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine publishers of America 
as a public service. 
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sequent production of an acid curd and a pleasing aroma 


NUFACTURE ™: 
Mi A This product has become increasingly popular in this 18¢ 

























country, primarily because it is nutritious and thirst quench. ma 
f Cc U L T U ee E D ing. Economically, the increased consumption of cultured ins! 
oO buttermilk helps the dairy industry, for it profitably utilizes 
skimmilk which might otherwise be wasted. div 
~ U T T E At M i L af Methods for manufacturing cultured buttermilk van Ex: 
widely throughout the country, but from a survey of a numbe me 
of dairies and from the results of various experiments cop. wh 
e ducted at Cornell University and as well as at other instity. foa 
| tions, the following procedure has been evolved. This pr. 
; By cedure is considered basic for the production of a high quality o 
F. V. Kosikowsky and E. S. Guthrie om bathonni. ; ae - 
| (Professors of Dairy Industries, Cornell University) (1) Obtain good quality starter culture and skimmilk; (2) _ 
Pasteurize skimmilk at 180 deg. to 185 deg. F. for 30 minutes: pro 
(3) Cool pasteurized skimmilk to 70-72 deg. F.; (4) Inoculate ass 
H bd properly with 1.5 to 2.0 per cent starter; (5) Incubate at 70-72 oth 


deg. F.; (6) Ripen to between 0.75 to 0.80 per cent acid; (7) 
Cool and agitate until a temperature of 50 deg. F. is attained, 


ite en ; : b- 
Herewith the “Review” is pleased to present an a (8) Bottle; (9) Store at 40-45 deg. F. 


stract of a paper prepared by Professors F. V. Kosikowsky 














and E. S. Guthrie of Cornell University that was delivered The principal modifications in the manufacture of cul- Pr: 
at the last annual Dairy Industry Conference, sponsored tured buttermilk include the following: _ 
by the Department of Dairy Industry of Cornell at Ithaca, (1) Addition of cream or butter flakes or both. (Optimum 
New York. concentration about 1.5 per cent fat); (2) Churning of butter. 
‘ i . . . ilk- ombination; (3) Addition of salt (very popular) — " 
This subject, particularly timely at this season of the ye gp cst optimum; a Poo of ie pile og 
year when buttermilk becomes increasingly popular as a 0.25 per cent optimum. th 
refreshing and stimulating beverage, should be of interest , ; ee ; ¥ 
to all milk distributors who process this milk by-product. The proper washing and sterilization of vats, utensil a ¢ 
and pipelines used in the manufacture of cultured buttermilk dey 
ULTURED BUTTERMILK is defined as a skimmed jg essential for high quality. A standard washing procedure 
C milk or partly skimmed milk which has had its sugar js first to rinse all equipment with cold water immediately last 
fermented by lactic acid bacteria and other related groups after usage; second, to brush thoroughly with warm wate 
of bacteria, to lactic acid and volatile substances with a sub- (120°F.) containing a good washing powder, and third, tr 
a 























Stoelting 
PLANT-PROVED EQUIPMENT 


FOR GREATER ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY 


STOELTING ““Adcucrite’’ PASTEURIZER 


Dairy plant operators prefer Stoelting plant-proved equipment because of its 
many outstanding points of superiority and its ability to do a better job at a 
lower total cost. Typical of the features found in the new Stoelting Pasteurizer 
is its rapid transfer of heat. Milk is brought to pasteurizing temperature by 
steam heating — that means even heating without flavor destroying scorching 
or cold spots. Special inclined propeller type agitator, driven by an entirely 
enclosed self lubricated motor, provides gentle yet positive action, regardless 
of the amount of milk in machine. Inner jacket is of stainless steel. Outer 
jacket on standard model is finished with white enamel. Deluxe model has FOR PASTEURIZING and COOLING 
No. 4 polished stainless steel outer shell. Write for additional information. 


STOELTING BROS. CO., ie, wisconsin 
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rinse finally with lukewarm water. For proper sterilization 
of washed equipment, have all parts remain in contact with 
180°F. water for 5 minutes. Chlorine or steam sterilization 
may be used in place of hot water sterilization in most 
instances. 

Defects of cultured buttermilk may be divided into two 
divisions: those affecting flavor and those affecting body. 
Examples of the former would include flat, putrid, sharp and 
metalic flavors, while examples of the latter would include 
whey separation, excess viscosity, too little viscosity, and 
foamy buttermilk. 

The greatest factor involved in the day-to-day standardi- 
zation of cultured buttermilk and in the correction of many 
defects is the control of titratable acidity. Testing of the 
acid concentration should become a routine procedure for all 
processors. The acidity of cultured buttermilk is probably 
associated with more defects directly or indirectly than any 
other factor involved. 


Scottish Milk Bottle Shortage 


Practice of Demanding Deposit on Containers Increases in 
an Effort to Cut Down Losses and Increase Trippage 


Glascow, Scotland (Special to the “Review”)—The increas- 
ing shortage of glass bottles for milk distribution has become 
so acute in Scotland that a strong volume of opinion argues 
that no supplies of milk should be given out unless and until 
a deposit is paid on each bottle in use—and a fairly large 
deposit at that. 

Current. statistics show that the 
last only 10 trips. 


The practice of refusing to supply milk unless a bottle 


average milk bottle 


is surrendered at the time is now fairly general and evidence 
shows that users are reasonably careful and do take care of 
their bottles although breakages are not infrequent. 


Bulk of the breakage appears to occur in transportation 
—either milk boys or lorry drivers being involved in the crashes. 
The fact that so many of these breakages occur when the 
bottles are full adds the loss of scarce and valuable milk to 
the already serious loss of the bottles. 


e 
Pasteurized Keeping Quality 
(Continued from Page 12) 
almost filled with milk, capped by hand, and a cover cap 
tied in position. After sterilization in the autoclave they 
were stored at the 3 refrigeration temperatures used in this 
study. From each bottle on 4 consecutive days, 1-ml samples 
were removed to inoculate 2 standard agar plates, 3 desoxy- 
cholate agar plates, and 3 fermentation tubes. Bacterio- 
logical precautions were taken to prevent contamination. The 
first time the bottles were opened all plates and tubes were 
negative. The second time the bottles were opened the milk 
stored at 55—60°F was positive for coliform bacteria. The 
third time the bottles were opened the milk stored at 45—50°F 
was coliform-positive. The milk stored at 35—40°F remained 
negative. This one test indicates that pasteurized milk may 
be contaminated with coliform bacteria even when handled 
in the laboratory. 
Summary of Findings 

Pasteurized milk was collected in October, February, 
and August from 6 plants processing about 800,000 quarts 
of milk daily for the New York metropolitan area. The in- 
vestigation of the October and February milk has already 
been published (Dahlberg, 1945). 





The Original 


per day. 


32 to 34 deg. water temperature at the outlet. 


the compressor. 


constant or special attention. 


painted trim fits well with other modern equipment. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. 74 


THE KING ZEERO COMPANY 


1451 MONTROSE AVE. 









a——= Full Range Efficiency 


“KING ZEERO” 


ICE BUILDER 


The King Zeero Ice Builder gives all the 32 to 34 deg. ice water 
you need or want whether you cool 3,000 or 300,000 pounds of product 


A comparatively small compressor builds ice on the coils during 
off load periods. When circulating water takes up the product cooling 
load and melts part of the ice, flash effect is obtained to give constant 
The compressor works 
all the time it is running, either helping cool the water or storing up 
ice for future cooling. Cooling loads are handled by a combination of 
melting ice and flash effect and are a number of times the capacity of 


Temperatures lower than 32 to 34 deg. may be obtained by adding 
a small amount of calcium chloride, propylene glycol, or other freezing 
point depressant. There are no complicated or sensitive controls needing 
The polished aluminum exterior with 


CHICAGO 13, ILL. 











Patent Pending 
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STAMSVIK 


Filter capacities can be 






increased or decreased 
to take care of the 
“flush” or off - season 
loads. Write for details, 
also on our new greatly 
improved filter plate. If 
your jobber cannot take 
care of your filter prob- 
lems please write us 










direct. 
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SANITARY MANUFACTURING CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH 
Successors To 


STAMSVIK MANUFACTURING CORP. 
Corner Marion and Locust Sts., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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MAKE UNIFORMLY GOOD 
CULTURED DAIRY PRODUCTS 


GBI ‘FRIGIDRY’ Cultures are easy to use because they are vig- 
orous and rapid growing. Mother culture can be made in one 
generation, eliminating transfers and saving several days’ time. 
Each ‘FRIGIDRY’ culture is tailor-made for its purpose. Uni- 
formity is assured by selection and blending of the special strains 
of acid and aroma forming organisms. The ‘FRIGIDRY’ sub- 
zero, high-vacuum drying process “fixes” and holds the cultures 
in a dormant state until needed. Added to milk they are energized 
into teeming activity. 


You Follow These 3 Simple Steps—Save Time—Save Money—Avoid Trouble 


| To make mother culture merely add contents of one vial of GBI 
e ‘FRIGIDRY’ CULTURE to % quart prepared milk and incubate, 


2 To make Starter, add the above mother culture to 10 gallons 
e of prepared milk and incubate. 


3 To make Commercial quantity of cultured dairy products, add 
® proper proportions of Starter to vat and ripen, 


Write for descriptive literature. Immediate Delivery on any of 
our six cultures—through your jobber—or direct. 


GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. 


25 LABORATORY PARK . CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 
52 


The freshly pasteurized August milk as collected at the 
plant had an initial standard plate count of about 15,000 
colonies per ml, which agreed closely with the count of the 
October milk. Based upon at least 2 positive desoxycholate 
agar plates or upon 2 positive brilliant-green fermentation 
tubes out of 3, the percentage of the milk that was positive 
for coliform bacteria was about 35 in August and only 6 in 
October. One hundred sixty-two desoxycholate plates were 
poured from 54 bottles of freshly pasteurized August milk; 
34.6 per cent of the plates and 35.8 per cent of the fermenta- 
tion tubes were positive. The flavor score of the August milk 
was 40, or “excellent”, the same as it was in October and 
February. 

Holding freshly pasteurized cold milk for 6 hours at room 
temperature to approximate failure to promptly refrigerate 
delivered milk showed a very slight increase in total bacterial 
count and coliform count in some samples. 

Milk taken on a retail delivery route was well iced in 
the crates and it returned to the plant in its original condi- 
tion at all seasons of the year. 


When the August or October milk was stored at 35—40’F, 
the standard plate count was slightly lower after 4 days than 
when the milk was fresh. The coliform numbers remained 
constant in October but there was limited growth of coliform 
bacteria in some of the August milk held 6 hours at room 
temperature before refrigeration at 35—40°F. The flavor of 
all milk samples was good for 7 days at which time the 
samples were discarded. 

Milk held at 45—50°F in August showed a slight in- 
crease in bacterial count in one day, because some of the 
milk was held at room temperature for 6 hours before storage, 


| but in October the counts decreased slightly the first day. 
/ The August milk obtained directly from the plants did not 
' increase in bacteria until after the third day. The increase 


was first noted in the October milk after the fourth day. 
Increased coliform counts were observed after 1 day in 
August and after 2 days in October. The flavor was good 
for 4 days in August and for 7 days in October and 
February. 

Milk stored at 55—60°F in August showed increased 
counts the first day and at the end of the second day in 
October. The milk held at room temperature 6 hours before 
storage showed most rapid bacterial growth. Coliform counts 
increased in one day, with greatest increases in the August 
samples. The percentage of the milk that became coliform- 
positive in August reached 87, as compared with 73 in 
October, but the October and August samples held 6 hours 
at room temperature before storage were 88 percent positive. 
The flavor of the August milk was good with certainty for 
2 days, as compared with 3 days in October and February. 


The presence of coliform bacteria was not consistently de- 
termined by one positive desoxycholate agar plate or one 
positive brilliant-green fermentation tube out of 3. Two posi- 
tive tests out of 3 gave results that could usually be dupli- 
cated. In the August samples very few positive presumptive 
coliform tests were found to be false when completed, and 
there was little difference in the sensitivity of the plate and 
the tube methods. The coliform tests were not completed 
in October. It appeared that the coliform bacteria increased 
in numbers more rapidly than did the standard plate count. 


The keeping quality of the milk was good enough at 
all seasons of the year to permit every-other-day delivery 
without impairmen of milk quality. It was pointed out, how- 
ever, that storage of pasteurized milk in homes should not 
be above 50°F to safeguard the healthfulness of milk. 


This bulletin covers one phase of a study of milk distribution which was 
undertaken at the request ef and with the support of six leading milk com- 
pan'es in the New York-New Jersey metropolitan area. 

Economic aspects of the study have been treated in preliminary reports 

rd will be more fully developed in a companion publication of this series. 
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Guaranteed Prices on Equipment 


Cherry-Burrell Corporation Announces New Selling Policy 


To Protect Customers for Four Months 


Guaranteeing prices against advance or decline on major 
pieces of Cherry-Burrell equipment scheduled -for shipment 
within four months have just been announced. Sales repre- 
sentatives now can tell what ordered equipment will cost 
if it is to be shipped during the following four months. 


In a letter to customers, Earle L. Slayton, sales manager 
of the machinery division said, “Nothing would please me 
more than to be able to tell you that our prices on equip- 
ment are guaranteed against further price advance, but we 
and our suppliers of steel, motors, etc., still have wage con- 
tracts to negotiate, so you can appreciate that we may have 
higher costs on materials and parts we buy. 


“In case you did no know it, our prices have advanced 
less, on the average, than farm equipment prices, which have 
advanced an average of 25.7 per cent since 1939. Farm equip- 
ment price advances have been considered low compared 
with other equipment. Metal and metal products have ad- 
vanced 48.1 per cent and motor vehicles 63.6 per cent, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics.” 


In connection with the new guaranteed price policy 
Cherry-Burrell calls customer attention to possible changes 
in equipment requirements, correct motor specifications, 
specialized equipment, new plant construction and reschedu- 
ling delivery dates. 


Cherry-Burrell representatives will discuss all technical 
problems with customers so that requirements will be met 
and the price will be known long before shipment is made. 


Heil Holds Sales Conference 


Thirty-five sales managers, district managers and sales repre- 
sentatives of The Heil Co., met in Milwaukee early in February 
for the company’s sales clinic for the present and future plans, 
policies, and products. 

Sessions included discussions on the firm’s six divisions— 
road machinery, tanks, bodies and hoists, bottle washers, 
dehydrators, and home heating. 





The sessions were further supplemented with enlightening 
talks by home office department heads and engineers who used 
charts, diagrams and actual cut-away models of Heil product 
features to explain many mechanical improvements and new 
developments. Special emphasis was placed on the product 
standardization policy which the company has developed as 
it was pointed out that concentration of manufacture on a 
limited number of popular items in each line increases pro- 
duction and satisfies more customers. 


May, 1947 








SUGAR nurenov none 


to this “Condensed Valencia 


QRANGE JUICE “ADE” 


*Just add w ater 


Write or Telegraph 
for SAMPLES 


Quoia Limited! Can Supply Season’s Needs 
of Only Few More Dairies that ACT NOW! 


Juiciness in Valencia Orangeade enhances 
dairy prestige, just as artificial flavors destroy 
it. Opens doors to you for sale of all dairy 
products; closes them to inferior competition. 


That’s why we serve the leaders! Taste and 
purity are self-evident, as samples show. And 
our “buyers’ market” prices reveal the profits 
which you can expect in big volume. 


We're limited; so write now! 


OSCAR WILLIAMS 
1331 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 



























Steffen Multi-Purpose Plant 
Uses Rogers Equipment for 
Condensing and Spray Drying 
Milk and Cream 


Kansas is proud of the Steffen Dairy Food Company at Arkansas City 
which has been serving the state and surrounding territory for 60 
years. Rogers, too, is proud of this modern flexible plant which 
consistently produces high quality condensed milk, spray process whole 
milk powder, non-fat dry milk solids, and powdered fresh cream with 
Rogers advanced equipment. For a dual profit 
in higher quality and lower cost, decide on 
Rogers. 


“The Choice of Dairyland” Since 1883.. 
C. E. ROGERS COMPANY, 8731 WITT ST., DETROIT 9. MICH. 
























“Look” Boosts Dairy Products N 









































































Big National Magazine Promotes Milk in “Let Them ites 
e 
Raid the Refrigerator” Story In 
“Look” Magazine, in its issue of March 19, published ( 
a feature article that gave considerable prominence to the tribut 
products of the dairy industry, in a manner that is suggestive in D 
of greater consumption of those products, particularly by cae 
youngsters. From the text of the article highlighted by an Detro 
attractive illustration, the following is quoted: a. 
| “For instance, have plenty of milk available, plain or consu 
flavored with chocolate or molasses. Hot cocoa and fruit proce 
juices always make a hit, along with enriched-bread sand- ‘ 
| wiches made of peanut butter, cream cheese and jelly or grated count 
raw vegetables with lettuce and mayonnaise”. probl 
variol 
: large 
has 1 
enlar, 
ment 
plant 
ing < 
we 83.54 
TE 
PaO 
SORENSEN COMPANY : 
a On Oe D) an on Ok Ga ee mn) ie EQUIPMENT 
1049 RAYMOND AVE. ST. PAUL 8, MINN. = 
LES CHART | 2 
PR] ay | JUN | ut | AUG | SEP | OCT! NOW] DEC | | ate 
= Nov | DEC | | work 
| 
f | 
area 
desig 
serve 
Reproduction of Illustration Used in ‘‘Look’’ Magazine is lo 
' In a letter to the editor of the “Review”, Felix Jager of conc 
“Look” says: “As you can see from the attached tear sheets, struc 
a youngster drinking milk is prominently displayed in the widt 
picture accompanying the article. The copy points up that 
nursery schools regularly serve milk and crackers to the h 
rser) g 5 ; ead 
children; and that many grade schools and high schools have i 
found that these mid-morning snacks diminish restlessness cind 
and inattention in the classroom. ‘Have plenty of milk avail- 
, a ; and 
| able’ heads the list of reccommended foods that parents should si 
GOOD TIMES AHEAD keep on hand.” 
conc 
—s an ample milk supply and a steady market e 
cr it. ° 
In times like these, make sure YOUR milk supply Toledo Milk Bottle Round-up 
~~ ee in bright, shining cans—well coated The campaign by dairies, brewers and bottlers to round- 
orks. me | up deposit bottles brought unexptcted results in Toledo, Ohio, - 
That’s the kind Solar-Sturges makes. Bright, shining | by a group of 34 children in the Lincoln School. gini 
milk cans with a durable coating of Tin. Cans made poss cord 
for long-time service and lasting satisfaction. Youngsters, all nine or 10 years old, rounded up more than vice 
7,800 deposit bottles in a 10-day contest as part of their 
training in citizenship. For their efforts, many of them re- 
$0 LAR-STU RGE ¢ M FG CO tained a part of the $159.72 deposit value of the bottles. lock 
* * | neal 
Results of the drive by the pupils were reported to the a 
MELROSE PARK, ILL. | ee ova 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, which is assisting the campaign. 
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New Plant for Ira Wilson & Sons 


Detroit Milk Distributor Completes Expansive Building to 
Increase Efficiency and Care for Increasing Volume 


Commenting upon the completion of the new milk dis- 
tributing plant for the Ira Wilson and Sons Dairy Company 
in Detroit, Michigan, Alvin E. Harley of the architectural! 
and engineering firm of Harley, Ellington and Day, Inc., 
Detroit, stated, “New requirements within the dairy industry, 
the growing number of dairy products and the increase in 
consumer demands are some of the problems confronting milk 
processing plants”. 

Since the close of the war, creameries throughout the 
country have been beset with various engineering and building 
problems, this being particularly true of those engaged in 
various forms of milk processing, according to Harley. The 
large increase in consumer demands for various milk products 
has made it mandatory for many creameries and dairies to 
enlarge and moderninze their plants, and to install new equip- 
ment in order to keep abreast of increasing competition. 

Ira Wilson’s new building, consisting of milk distribution 
plant, power house and garage is a one-story structure cover- 
ing an area 70’ x 206’. The service area is approximately 
83.5% of the total floor area and contains storage area for a 





ipa WILSON. & SONS DAIRY CO.- FAN — 


bd 








minimum of 35 delivery vehicles, Weaver twin post hoist, 
work benches, wash rack, oil storage and rest room. 

The boiler room. covers approximately 10% of the floor 
area and houses a 30 HP boiler. The room is equipped and 
designed for future installation of two 150 HP boilers to 
serve a large future processing plant. The temporary office 
is located in the future ice machine room. 

The building is of steel and masonry construction with 
concrete slabs, cinder block and brick exterior walls and a 
structural steel frame with built-up trusses spanning the entire 
width of the building. 

Other features are numerous glass brick panels, two over- 
head doors, Macotta letters and two trademark medalions and 
continuous cut stone sills. The interior partitions are of 
cinder block with fire doors. Two 6,000 gallon fuel oil. tanks 
and one 2,000 gallon gas tank are installed on an 18” con- 
crete mat. Break-out slabs and conduits are installed in the 
concrete floor for future installation of condensers. 


° 
New Virginia Locker Plants 


Twenty new freezer locker plants were completed in Vir- 
ginia last year, and five in the first two months of 1947. Ac- 
cording to a survey recently completed by the Extension Ser- 
vice of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

On March 1, there was a total of 53 plants with 29,321 
lockers in the State; there are 19 plants with 10,233 lockers 
hearing completion, and 21 counties with no locker facilities 
available plan to construct as soon as possible. 


May, 1947 
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TO REMOVE 
MILKSTONE 





KEEP IT OFF 
PERMANENTLY 


wtthe 


NU-KCCEN 


“DAIRYMAN’S FRIEND” 


IN THE PLANT @ ON THE FARM 





Modern sanitation demands that milk- 

stone be eliminated — not by removal — 

but by KEEPING IT OFF! Regular use 

of NU-KLEEN, the new synthetic, liquid 

detergent DOES THIS — QUICKLY! 

| EFFICIENTLY! SAFELY! ECONOMI.- 
CALLY! 








And for sure, effective sterilization after 
the NU-KLEEN treatment, use KLEN- 
ZADE X-4 bactericide, another product 
of KLENZADE research. Write for 
details today. 














Chemical specialties for dairy, food and 
industrial sanitation — water treatments 
—Chemical feeding and proportioning 
equipment — Engineering, technical and 
laboratory services. 


KLENZADE PRODUCTS 


Distributors in Principal Cities 














ORANGE 


Flavored Beverage Base 
Made from the juice of tree ripened oranges. Homogenized. 


GRAPE 


Flavored Beverage Base 
Pure Concord Grape concentrate. Homogenized. 


NO SUGAR NEEDED 


Packed in gallon glass jugs, 4 to case, also 50 gallon barrels. 
1 gallon hase makes 6 gallons finished product. 


CASH IN 


Write for your free samples and prices today, 


on these extra LONG PROFIT items, with 
no extra sales effort. 


Not sold in Wisconsin. 
Territory open for supply jobbers. 
a 


3214 W. AUGUSTA BLVD. . CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 


FOOD BEVERAGE INDUSTRIES, Inc. 














MEDICALLY APPROVED 


No milk except 

















gives you the distinction of 
telling your customer you 
voluntarily submit to regu- 


lation of the Medical Profession. 


THIS PRESTIGE INCREASES ALL YOUR SALES 


Write now for information 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
MEDICAL MILK COMMISSIONS 


1265 Broadway, N. Y. | 

















“Return The Empties” via Radio 


“Musicommercials by Novak” Aid in Awakening Public 
Consciousness to Critical Milk Bottle Situation 


While the dairy industry is faced with an acute shortage of 
glass containers, the Owens-Illinois Glass Company points 
out that there are 25 million empty milk bottles still in homes, 
serving as flower vases, penny banks, ice-box containers and 
other uses different from the purpose for which milk bottles 
were intended. 


News papers and magazines are generally read through 
once, but RADIO is listened to 24 hours a day—7 days a week. 
Housewives are not the only consumers of milk, who listen 
to radio. Take into consideration millions of children who 
are too young to read the daily newspapers—yet they are 
consumers of milk, and they do listen to the radio incessantly, 
The listener audience is unlimited. 


As a result of numerous inquiries from advertising agencies 
and radio stations throughout the country, asking whether 
there were any entertaining spot announcements available 
covering the milk bottle shortage, Frank Novak, author of 
“Musicommercials” in New York City, consulted various tran- 
scription companies and found that nobody ventured to pro- 
duce such a service. He then contacted officials of several 
dairy organizations in New York and the public relations 
counsel of the Owens-Illinois Glass Company. He found, to 
his amazement, that this milk bottle shortage is not only local 
—it is nation-wide. 


To aid in remedying the situation, Frank Novak decided 
that his staff of composers and writers create ten radio spot 


| announcements that would sell while they entertain. In this 


case they sell the urgency to action so vital to the milk dis. 
tributors’ cause. 

For the production of these “Musicommercials by Novak,” 
he decided to finance the entire production, as he feels this is 


| not a sales enterprise but a national institutional campaign. 


Over one thousand radio stations throughout America 
as well as Canada have been furnished with all information 
pertaining to this special transcribed radio service. These 
“spots” have received the approval of Bert Herron, advertising 
manager of Owens-Illinois Glass, as well as other executives 
in the dairy industry who have heard them. Interested milk 
dealers may obtain full particulars, plus an audition by getting 
in touch with Frank Novak through “Musicommercials by 
Novak,” 344 W. 72nd Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


Henry C. Henning Honored 


Henry C. Henning, retiring after 40 years with Sheffield 
Farms Company, was entertained February 26, at a dinne 
in New York City given in his honor by 200 business associ- 
ates and was presented with a diamond ring commemorating 
the occasion. 


Mr. Henning, who has been office manager of the Fifty- 
seventh Street branch of the company, started his career in 
the dairy business as a milk wagon driver in 1907 and worked 
his way up through various positions in the company. He 
has worked in almost every branch of Sheffield in the metro- 
politan area and has a widespread acquaintance in the dairy 
business and among local merchants. 

At the dinner he recalled how Sheffield had less than 
10 routes serving all of the Long Island area when he first 
joined it, in contrast to the several hundred routes now 
operating. At that time Mr. Henning alone served a large 
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territory in Brooklyn with a single horse and wagon. He 
stated that in those days there were few, if any, elevators 
to help the milkman whose territory included apartment 
houses. 

Known at the time as “perfectly pasteurized” milk, before 
the City Health Ordinance was passed requiring pasteuriza- 
tion of all milk, Mr. Henning related how the Sheffield 
milkman of those days had to explain to many a housew'fe 
the benefits of pasteurization. 


Mr. Henning, now living in Patchogue, Long Island, 
plans to devote his leisure time to gardening, fishing and 
poultry raising, his favorite hobbies. 


Health and Welfare Services 


National Publicity Council Now Offering Facilities to 


Promote Consumer Knowledge and Employe Education 


New service to manufacturers and processors who are 
developing consumer education or employe morale programs 
has been announced by the National Publicity Council for 
Health and Welfare Services, New York City, a non-prcfit 
clearing house of information and advice on public education 
in health and social welfare. 

For 25 years serving only civic, health, and social service 
organizations—at present 2,000 national, state, and local groups 
_the Council now has opened membership to industrial firms 
promoting consumer knowledge and employe education on 
health, safety and welfare. 

NPC offers a research department, consultation and in- 
formation on health and welfare educational materials, bi- 
monthly samplings of outstanding printed pieces, and a 
monthly magazine on health and welfare promotion techniques. 


Not a publicity production agency, the Council’s main 
business is keeping members informed of current educational 
materials and projects developed by community agencies 
and industrial establishments. Idea is to help them find items 
suitable for use in their own educational programs and call 
attention to new consumer-employe education ideas. Other 
Council services are: advice to members on their plans for 
educational pieces dealing with health and welfare subjects; 
use of an extensive sample collection of such pieces. 


Pennsylvania Short Course 
State College, Penna.—For the first time in several years, 
a short course in Dairy Bacteriology has been scheduled at 
the Pennsylvania State College, A. L. Beam, director of short 
courses has announced. This year’s course is scheduled for 
July 7 to 26 


Standard methods used in the bacteriological analysis 
of dairy products will be stressed throughout the specialized 
instruction. Previous instruction in bacteriology is desirable 
but not required. All prospective students are urged to reg- 
ister by June 1, Mr. Beam announced. 

In addition to the short course, a special examination 
will be conducted Thursday, July 24, for those wishing to be 
licensed as Dairy Laboratory Directors. This examination, 
the basis for certification to the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Health, carries a special cost of $10 per person. Those 
taking the short course do not necessarily have to take the 
examination, and it is not necessary to take the short course 
to submit to the exam. 


_ Full details of the course may be obtained by writing 
directly to A. L. Beam, Director of Short Courses, The Penn- 
Sylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
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All- Aluminum 
MILK CASE 


Model No. 760-Regular 
Model No. 780-Cream Top 


COMPLETELY ENCLOSED+‘ for 


maximum efficiency in refrigeration. 


CONSTANT IN WEIGHT - no 
moisture - weight approx. 6 Ibs. 


LESS BOTTLE BREAKAGE .- 
Special patented features - Shock 
absorbing Aluminum - One-piece 
Bottom. One-piece Center divider. 
Heavy rivets. Re-enforced 
throughout. 


CONTAINERS 


Write us for complete 
information on this 


rugged long lasting case. 


CE. ERICKSON CO, 


DES MOINES, IOWA 

















ORANGE and GRAPE 


CONCENTRATED SYRUPS 
FULLY SWEETENED 
READY FOR SALE 


when diluted with 5 parts water. 


Your people will appreciate this Orange- 
ade and Grapeade. 


Price is same as last year. 
Your profit over 100%. 


Our money-back guarantee goes with every 
drop. 


Write for a free sample and other in- 
formation. 


O’D COMPANY 


6619 S. Halsted Street Chicago 21, IIl. 
Department A. M. 




















When Shipping Dairy & Poultry Products 
to New York 


You will find the collection of Drafts will be 
greatly facilitated if they are drawn through 


THE WARTVE MIDLAND TRUST CO. 
of New York 


Chambers Street Office: 
130 CHAMBERS STREET 


Located in the Center of New York’s 


Wholesale Egg and Butter Trade 
We Cordially Invite Your Patronage 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Marine Midland Group of Banks 
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Columbia- Westfalia Inspection 


Milk Company Officials Visit Separator Concern’s Manu- 


facturing Facilities at Canton, Ohio 


First hand inspection of the new manufacturing facilities 
of Columbia-Westfalia Centrifuge, Inc., at Canton, Ohio, took 
place March 13 when a group of Telling-Belle-Vernon execu- 
tives shown herewith, visited the company’s plant. 

Following luncheon, officials of the National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corporation subsidiary made a complete tour of the 
Columbia-Westfalia factory. With company representatives 
serving as guides, they watched the manufacture of cream 
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Front row (left to right): K. E. Snyder, D? A. Tesnow, and Guy A. 
Smith—manager, district engineer and plant superintendent of the 
Windsor Evaporated Milk Co., Findlay, Ohio; J. T. Smith, general 
superintendent. Tell ne-tselle-\ orn « veland; and Howard H. Horton, 
Columbia-Westfalia director of marketing. 


Second row: John Steiner, production superintendent, Akron Pure Milk 
Co.; J. W. Kubek, zone entomologist, Telling-Belle Vernon Co.; J. D. 
Dennis, production superintendent, Sanitary Milk Co., Canton; and A. 
Remlinger, superintendent, Teliing-Beile-Vernon Co., Prospect, Ohio. 


Third row: Fred Sward, production superintendent, Telling-Belle-Vernon, 
Ashtabula; Steve Seingel, assistant superintendent, Telling-Belle-Vernon, 
Cleveland; George Frey, production superintendent, Telling-Belle-Vernon, 
Wellington, Ohio; and Bruce Botts, laboratory director, Sanitary Milk 
Co., Canton. 

Fourth row, center: Mark Helm, Columbia-Westfalia chief engineer. 
separators and milk clarifiers all the way from the first rough 
castings to the final complex testing of the machines under 
actual operating conditions. 

Company representatives also showed them a large, well- 
equipped repair and service department and demonstrated 
several reconditioning operations, such as bowl balancing. New 
model separators soon to be produced were also explained and 
discussed. 


Views The Dairy Outlook 


USDA Issues Current Forecast of Probable Trends During 
the 1947 Marketing Period 


Washington, D. C.—Cash receipts tothe country’s dairy 
farmers for the sale of milk and all dairy products during 1947 
will probably run above returns in any previous year except- 
ing 1946, according to a late March survey issued by The 


| Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. $. Department of Agti- 


culture. Prices received by farmers for milk and butterfat 
in the first half of 1947 will average higher than during the 
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same period in 1946, BAE experts believe, however, prices 
have declined more than seasonally from the peak prices of 
last fall, and at least seasonal declines are likely to occur from 
March through June. 

Consumer expenditures for dairy products were abnorm- 
ally high during the war and early postwar periods. Now 
that other kinds of consumer goods are becoming available 
some spending is being diverted from dairy products, the re- 
port states. 

Exports of dairy products in 1947 probably will fall below 
those of 1946 because of the termination of Lend-Lease and 
reduction of UNRRA activities. Imports of foreign cheeses 
gre increasing. But in 1946 such imports were less than one- 
half of prewar. 


Demand for fluid milk, whole milk powder and foreign- 
type cheese produced in the United States is expected to 
decline more than demand for other dairy products made 
from whole milk. The 1947 output of manufactured dairy 
products is likely to exceed 1946, with the major increase 
occurring in butter production. This increase will tend to 
reduce farm cash receipts from sales of dairy products from 
1946 in sales of fluid milk and cream to consumers and indus- 
trial users will be an important factor in raising the output 
of manufactured dairy products. 


Declines in fluid milk prices are lagging behind declines in 
prices of manufactured dairy products, BAE points out. 
However, fluid milk prices decreased from 1946 in sales of 
fuid milk and cream to consumers and industrial users will 
be an important factor in raising the output of manufactured 
dairy products. 

Declines in fluid milk prices are lagging behind declines 
in prices of manufactured dairy products, the report says. 
However, fluid milk prices decreased substantially in Febru- 
ary, and are expected to fall at least seasonally from March 
through June. 

Prices of milk and other dairy products are expected 
to increase during the latter half of 1947 from the seasonal 
low points. But the price advances will be less than usual 
if there is any substantial decline in business activity. 


New England NDC Progress 


Milk Producers in Northeast Support Dairy Council’s 


Program in Behalf of Entire Industry 


Most encouraging progress was reported by the board 
of directors of the New England Dairy Council at the latest 
meeting in Boston. Never in recent years have dairymen 
of New England been so close to their goal of building a 
strong organization to create and maintain high fluid milk sales. 


Despite adverse traveling conditions excellent headway 
has been made in signing individual producers who are mem- 
bers of bargaining cooperatives, as well as those who are not 
members of any cooperatives, to support the plan. Also, great 
numbers of producers continue to send in signed authorizations 
by mail providing for the deduction of one-half cent per hun- 
dred pounds of milk to support this program to hold and to 
build Class I milk sales. The board of directors was so encour- 
aged with results to date that they have set April 10 as V-Day 
when they will meet again and expect to put the program 
into operation. 


Support by operating cooperatives is even more encour- 
aging. While a few have been unavoidably delayed in taking 
final action by operating problems yet there is every reason 
to expect almost complete support on the part of those 
organizations. 
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WAUKESHA 
PLUS-PERFORMANCE 


@ POSITIVE 
DISPLACEMENT 


@ NON-AERATING 
@ NON-AGITATING 
@ REVERSIBLE INLET- 


GENTLY AND INSIST- 
ENTLY AND WITH- 
OUT AGITATION 
milk and other liquids are 


pumped in your WAU- Preeti 15" 
KESHA 100% Sanitary OPERATION 


Ball-Bearing Pump. 


The always dependable processing that results 
from this gentle, smooth action can be credited 
to WAUKESHA’S positive displacement opera- 
tion, open chamber construction, and the full-load 
delivery of the Twin Blade Impellers. Vibration 
and pulsation are reduced to a minimum, 


With no sleeve bearings or friction surfaces inside 
the head of the WAUKESHA 100% Sanitary 
Pump, service life and operating efficiency are 
increased. Ease of cleaning and improved sanita- 
tion are assured as a result of this same improved 
WAUKESHA design. 


COMPLETE DETAILS regarding WAUKESHA 100% 
Sanitary Pumps will be furnished upon request. 


WAUKESHA FOUNDRY COMPANY 


WAUKESHA @ WISCONSIN 
SANITAR® 


GST fr <4 


Dependable Product of a Responsible 











100% 


Manufacturer 
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Hood Bids “Buddy” Goodbye 


Prominent New England Distributor Retires Last Horse 


from Milk Delivery Service in Boston 


When H. P. Hood & Sons in Boston decided to retire 
their last horse from active service officials of the company 
saw fit to dramatize the event in the concern’s house organ, 
“The Milk Pail,” on account of its historical significance and 
human interest aspects,—the departure of the last horse mark- 
ing just 100 years of service to purchasers of milk and dairy 
products in the New England area. 





Fond farewells are said by ‘‘Buddy,’’ the last Hood milk horse, and his 
driver, routeman John H. Brandt who holds the company’s record of 
having driven horses ever since 1914. 


To John H. Brandt, who has been “Buddy’s” driver for 
a number of years, the separation was anything but happy. 
During the years they had become inseparable pals, one un- 
derstanding the other thoroughly in covering their daily route 
through foul weather or fair to Hood customers. 

Referring to “Buddy’s” retirement to the farm and an 
easier life, Dr. Arthur S$. Clark, who has been Hood's veterin- 
arian for 32 years, had this to say: “It will be to such a life— 
active enough to assure contentment and easy enough to 
enable him to enjoy his last days—that “Buddy”, the last of 
the Hood company’s horses, can look forward. And you may 
be sure that he will not be lonesome, for old friends like route- 
man John Brandt and veterinarian Arthur Clark will be fre- 
quent visitors to make sure that all is well with “Buddy,” and 
perhaps to reminicse with him about old times before the 
invention of the “gasless Buggy”. 


A Special Ice Cream Job 

The National Dairy Council is doing a special job for 
the ice cream industry, which was undertaken at a time when 
it seemed very likely that a war measure would close down 
all ice cream plants for the duration. 

The job, however, proved to be of a more far-reaching 
importance than just a war-time assignment, according to a 
recent statement by the Dairy Council. It is daily laving a 
sales foundation for increasing the consumption of this im- 
portant dairy food—ice cream. 

NDC’s nutrition program, designed specifically for the 
ice cream trade, is presented in a brochure which contains 
both interesting and informative contents. While the brochure 
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covers only the special assignment which the National Dairy 
Council is carrying out for the ice cream industry, it also de. 
picts a typical plan of action used by the Dairy Council in 
promoting the consumption of all dairy products. 

In connection with release of the brochure, Milton Hult, 
president of National Dairy Council said, “We believe you 
will agree with other leaders in the dairy industry that a hard- 
fisted selling job is again necessary to keep milk and mik 
products moving to the consumer. Every food industry jp 
America is all-out for a big share of the food dollar. The 
National Dairy Council and its nationwide organization js 
fully aware of this responsibility. It has prepared its pro- 
gram of promotional activities for the task at hand. Member- 
ship support from all branches of the dairy indusrry makes 
this action possible.” 


Peak Sales Probably Passed 


In the dairy products industry, sales receded from the 
September quarter high in the December quarter of 1946, 
but remained well above the rates of the first two calendar 
year quarters, to lift full-year sales over 17% above a year 
before. Profit margins narrowed, however, reflecting higher 
ingredient costs and in all probability, some inventory losses 
on butter and cheese held when selling price declines began 
in November. On the other hand, companies which had been 
heavily in the excess profits tax brackets were able to report 
substantial gains in net income for the year. 

Dairy products prices may decline further as production 
turns upward after the seasonal low. The desire of manufac- 
turers and distributors to build up and maintain stocks was a 
factor in the rising prices of dairy products, but this will 
diminish in importance from now on. Thus, a recession in 
dollar sales appears likely for the dairy products industry 
this year. 

While profit margins may be squeezed over the near 
term by inventory losses on products acquired at higher prices, 
spreads subsequently should recover because of lower milk 
costs, and earnings of the group should compare favorably 
with the prewar average. Beatrice Foods, Borden, and Na 
tional Dairy increased their dividend rates with the final 1946 
payments; strong finances indicate that the new rates will be 
maintained. ' 

—Standard & Poor's, April 18, 1947. 


e 
Open New Mastitis Laboratory 


Canton, N. Y.—Confidence that New York State is des- 
tined to make real progress in its fight against mastitis was 
expressed by Dr. E. V. Moore, Assistant Commissioner of 
the Department of Agriculture and Markets, when the third 
of four mastitis research laboratories was dedicated at Can- 
ton recently. 

Loss to farmers from mastitis in their dairy herds is 
tremendous, Dr. Moore said. Aside from cows which are 
eliminated from milking herds and have to be sold for beef, 
great financial loss results from curtailed milk production. 

“It has been estimated that the average cow afflicted 
with mastitis exclusive of the severe forms,” the veterinarian- 
state official declared, “produces a thousand pounds less milk 
per year. About 30 per cent of our milking cows shows some 
degree of mastitis. New York State has 1,400,000 milk cows 
so it is easy to see that this loss from reduced milk produc- 
tion is the big economic loss from mastitis. 

“Funds for research to control mastitis were made avail- 
able to the Department of Agriculture and Markets and we 
contracted with the New York State Veterinary College at 
Ithaca to carry out this program. It is developing and we 
have confidence in its ultimate progress.” 
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A Commendable Resolution 


PAMD Expression of Appreciation for All Work Carried 


on by Active Industry Organizations 


At the recent 15th annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Milk Dealers, the following resolution, passed 
unanimously, expresses the appreciation of the milk trade for 
the work being carried by the National Dairy Council, 
The Milk Industry Foundation and The American Dairy 
Association: 

Whereas, The Federal Government is daily decreasing 
its purchases of milk and dairy foods for the members of 
our armed forces and for export to foreign countries, and 


Whereas, The dairy industry of the United States must 
embark on a dynamic sales and merchandising program to 
hold and increase sales, 

Now, Therefore, be it Resolved: That we, the members 
of the Pennsylvania Association of Milk Dealers, at out 15th 
Annual Convention held in the City of Wilkes Barre, Pennsy]- 
yania, the third and fourth days of February, one thousand 
nine hundred and forty-seven, pledge our support to the 
membership campaigns of the National Dairy Council, the 
Milk Industry Foundation, and the American Dairy Associa- 
tion and its affiliates, as a financial aid to their effective sales 
and merchandising programs for the dairy industry. 


Queen Reigns Over 1500 Men 


Miss Catherine (Katie) Dupont, attractive, 19 year old 
sophomore from San Diego State College gets usea to tne 
“country atmosphere” of California Polytechnic College, San 
Luis Obispo, where she will reign as queen over the all-male 
student body of the 
state technncal col- 
lege of agriculture 
and industry during 
Cal Poly’s unique 
“country fair on a 
college campus "to be 
held May 2 and 3. 


Because Cal Poly 
is non-coeducational, 
the students “bor- 
row” a queen each 
year for their Poly 
Royal show from one 
of California’s co- 
educational college’s. 
Queen Katie will re- 
ceive her crown at 
the Coronation Ball 
from last year’s 
queen, Miss Patricia 
Munchoff, 19 year 
old sophomore from San Jose State college. City-bred Queen 
Katie was “thrilled” with her preview of Cal Poly’s 2000 acre 
campus and farm, and is anticipating the time of her life 
when she will become one of the centers of attraction at every 
one of the many events which for the past 15 years has drawn 
thousands of visitors to the student-managed Poly Royal show. 





Queen ‘‘Katie’’ Dupont 


Queen Katie is shown here with a Holstein calf, an off- 
spring of Sir Bess Gettie of Taylacher II, senior Holstein Sire 
of the outstanding dairy herd who has the highest index rating 
of any Holstein bull in the United States. ‘ 
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For a Clean, Ample, Low Cost Water 
Supply in Dairies, Ice Plants, 
Creameries and Cooling Systems 







PEERLESS 
DEEP WELL 
TURBINE PUMPS 


Water or Oil 
Lubricated 





Capacities: up to 30,000 g.p.m. Lifts: up to 1000 ft. Pump is lubricated 
by well’s own water. Adaptable to all forms of drive. Installation shown 
is in a mid-western ice plant. Ask for Bulletin B-141-1. 





PEERLESS 
HI-LIFT PUMPS 


REG U.S PAT OFF 


For deep or shallow 
wells 





Capacities: from 600 to 3300 gals. per hour. For installation in wells 4” 
inside diameter and larger. Chrome rotor revolving in rubber stator 
literally “squeezes” water upward. Fully patented. Ask for Bulletin B-142. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 





Factories: Canton 6, Ohio; Quincy, Ill.; Los Angeles 31, California 


District Offices: Canton 2, Ohio; Ardmore, Pa.; Decatur, Ga.; Dallas 1, Texas 






Food Machinery Corporation oe 
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Dairy Cattle Decline 


N. Y. Herds Rank Third in Number of 
Animals Inventoried at Third 
of Billion Dollars 


From the office of R. L. Gillett, Agri- 
cultural Statistician in the New York 
State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets it is reported that the 1,439,000 
cows and heifers two years old and over 
kept for milk on New York farms Janu- 
ary 1, 1947 were one per cent less than 
a year ago. This number was only two 
per cent above the 10-year (1936-45) 
average number for the date. Young 
animals, bulls and steers brought the 
1947 total number of cattle to 2,118,000 
head. 


The estimated total inventory value 
of these animals, most of which are in 
dairy herds, is $353,706,000, according 
to the Federal-State report. Prices of 
dairy animals reflect meat prices and 
the prices obtained for milk. About half 
of all the calves born each year are dis- 
posed of for meat when less than six 
weeks old, and a relatively large pro- 
portion of cows find their way to the 
butcher when no longer valuable for 
milk production and it becomes neces- 
sary to cull them from the herd. 


New York maintains its rank as third 
in milk cow numbers, being preceded 
by Wisconsin and Minnesota and fol- 
lowed closely by Iowa. 


The decline in cow numbers averages 
less than one per cent in the 12 North- 
eastern states, with 4,111,000 cows 
which supply the Atlantic Seaboard and 
many interior cities with milk. The 
United States milk cow population (in- 
cluding heifers over two years old) is 
26,100,000 head, two per cent less than 
a year ago and one per cent above the 
10-year average. Sharpest declines oc- 
curred in the west north central, the 
south central and Mountain and Pacific 
States, except California and Nevada, 
which increased. The entire number 
of cattle in the United States including 
both dairy and beef animals totalling 
81,050,000 head are two ver cent under 
January 1946, and exceed the 10-year 
average number by about 10 per cent. 


a] 
URGES COUNCIL SUPPORT 


Maine Acriculture Commissioner Asks 
Wider Backing of Dairy Agency 


Augusta, Me.-Commending the New 
England Dairv for “the real 
progress made” in its program to enlist 
local milk producers in a camnaien to 
maintain morkets for fluid milk. Maine 
Agriculture Commissioner A. K. Gardner 
recently urged that Maine dairymen give 


Council 
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the Council “100 per cent support” in 
its program. 


“In this time of declining prices and 
increasing supplies,” he said, “we must 
increase our efforts to emphasize the rel- 
atively low cost and the high health 
value of milk as a food. The New Eng- 
land Dairy Council can represent us in 
the conduct of an educational merchan- 
dising campaign which is to be best in- 
terests of both preducers and consumers.” 


Commissioner Gardner, who said the 
Council had informed him of substantial 
gains in solicitation of producer support, 
said he considered the organization’s 
work “of great value to each individual 
producer.” The contribution per individ- 
ual is not large, he said, but “if a high 
percentage of producers support the pro- 
gram it should assist the industry ma- 
terially.” 


The New England Dairy Council last 
summer asked milk producers to con- 
tribute one-half cent per hundred pounds 
of milk, to be matched by dealer funds, 
“to preach the gospel of fresh milk as a 
food.” 


The Commissioner said he had advo- 
cated the program from the beginning, 
both from a merchandising and a health 
standpoint. In the coming flush period, 
he said, “there will be adequate sup- 
plies for all. It remains to continue our 
emphasis on the unchallenged place milk 
holds in our everyday diet. So often call- 
ed ‘the most nearly complete food,’ its 
cost compares very favorably with that 
of other foods available. It should be 
remembered, however, that production 
costs have increased, and we must be- 
come accustomed to a price level some- 
what higher than pre-war,” he con- 
cluded. 

a 
GRADE A ENFORCEMENT 





Terre Haute, Ind. (EB)—The board of 
health here has announced that enforce- 
ment of the citys Grade A milk ordi- 
nance will begin June 1. After that date, 
the secretary of the board said the police 
department and _ other enforcement 
agencies will take action against the sale 
of any other kind of milk in the city. 
The measure was passed more than a 
year ago, but time was given to permit 
dairies and others concerned to make 
preparations to qualify their products 
for the new ordinance. 


® 
BIRMINGHAM PASTEURIZER 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration recently an- 
nounced authorization for the construc- 
tion of a $100,000 milk pasteurization 
plant here. 


1946 Food Exports 


U. S. Department of Commerce Issue 
Tabulation of Shipments Last year 
— Import Totals Given 


Washington, D. C.—More than $2,000.. 
000,000 worth of food was exported 
from this country during 1946, the Com. 
merce Department reported in a late 
March survey. 


The dollar value, $2,166,496,000, was 
29.5 percent more than 1945. Of this, 
$1,353,579,000, or 62.5 percent was paid 
for the cash while UNRRA and Lend. 
Lease made up the rest. Only 28.2 per. 
cent of 1945 food shipments were paid 
for in cash. 


UNRRA shipments were valued gt 
$628,493,000 last year, more than double 
what they were in 1945, but Lend-Lease 
shipments, valued at $184,424,000, were 
less than a fifth of their 1945 total. 

Imports of foodstuffs into this county 
rose to $1,342,148,000 last year, up 162 
percent from the previous year. 


Volume Analyzed 


Among the exports, greatest increases 
in 1946 over 1945 were in meat products, 
grains and fruits. 


Meat shipments rose from 1,000,000, 
000 pounds in 1945 to $1,300,000,000 
last year. Wheat shipments alone were 
up from 128,000,000 to 187,000,000 
bushels, and all grain exports up 778 
percent in value to a total of over $78$- 
000,000. 


Fruit shipments increased about 2% 
percent, from $119,000,000 to $153- 
000,000. 


Among farm products outside the food 
line, tobacco exports showed the greatest 
increase, rising from $257,897,000 to 
$414,934,000. 


Among imports, the biggest increase 
was in dairy products, of which $11; 
400,000 worth, mainly cheese was 
brought into this country last year com- 
pared with $3,800,000 in 1945. 


© 
EQUIPMENT IN SCOTLAND 


Glasgow, Scotland (Special to the “Re- 
view”)—The increase in the amount of 
dairy equipment in Scotland in the past 
two years is shown by statistics just 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
for Scotland. The figures compare ma- 
chinery and equipment in use as at Feb- 
ruary 6, 1946 as against the 1944 figures. 
The increase is not as large as might 
have been expected, but it does reflect 
the upward trend which is noted ia 
every section of this report, which covers 
every type of machinery. 
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Indiana Promotion 
ADA Sectional Meeting Stresses Need 


for Intensive Advertising to Meet 


Competition and Strengthen Trade 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—It’s up to the 
dairy industry of the country—a big link 
in the lifeline of the people—to let the 
public know all the true values of dairy 
products, Dave Thompson of the public 
relations department of the Grocer 
Manufacturers of America, stressed at a 
recent meeting here of the Indiana sec- 
tion of the American Dairy Association. 


Several hundred men from various 
segments of dairying, presided over by 
Fred Suhre of Columbus, head of the 
division, about the importance of general 
mass market advertising brought home 
by the former editor of the Prairie 
Farmer. 

In a clear-cut, aggressive talk on 
“What’s Ahead in Food Merchandising,” 
Leo L. Rummell of the public relations 
department of the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Company, declared: 

“Approximately 25 percent of sales 
in the grocery stores is in dairy products. 
Three lines, meat, fruit and vegetables 
and dairy items draw most of the cus- 
tomers . . .What about the food store 
of the future? It will be self-service. 
It will be a long store with attractive 
refrigerated counters to display meat, 
dairy and vegetable merchandise. 

“This is the time of elections in some 
places. There is an election every day 
in the food stores. The cash register 
tells the tale. Since 1935 dairy products 
have increased in use. But there must 
be continued information to the public 
and constant improvements in packaging 
and display. Butter faces real competi- 
tion. It is up to the industry to point 
out its values.” 

He advised more advertising of pro- 
ducts, with the dairymen taking a page 
from the cigarette, soft drink and soap 
makers in this respect. He cited the 

growth of citrus fruit demand due to 
advertising, where apples were barely 
holding their own. 


6 
ICE CREAM SHORT COURSE 





State College, Pa.—The 56th annual 
ice cream short course held recently at 
Pennsylvania State College concluded 
with a one day conference attended by 
175 men from the industry. Sixty-two 
students were in attendance and came 
from ten states. Two came from over- 
seas; one from Liverpool and one from 
Paris. Two weeks were devoted to 
lectures and laboratories in making and 
freezing ice cream, sherbets and ices. As 
in the past, considerable time was spent 
in studying the calculation of mixes. 
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At the banquet held on the evening 
of the closing day and sponsored by the 
Serum Solids Club, Professor A. A. Bor- 
land, Head of the Dairy Department, 
and Dr. Lyman E. Jackson, Dean of the 
School of Agriculture, spoke. Scholarship 
awards presented were a silver cup don- 
ated by Joseph Costa of Athens, Ga., 
and four $50.00 Government bonds don- 
ated by M. B. Weisl of the Borden Co., 
New York. Winners of the awards were: 

Ist place—Louis Marchiony, Marchi- 
ony Ice Cream Corp., New York, silver 
cup and $50.00 bond; 2nd place—Donald 
Biddle, R. D. 3, Bellefonte, Pa., $50.00 
bond; 3rd _ place—Harris Brickley, S. E. 








Brickley & Sons, Lock Haven, Pa., 
$50.00 bond; 4th place—LeRoy McGar- 
vey, Meadow Brook Dairy, Erie, Pa., 
$50.00 bond. 


NEW MAGUIRE CONCERN 





Maguire Machinery Co., Inc., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. has 
been organized to engage in the de- 
signing, manufacturing and selling of 
dairy machinery and power conveyors. 
Walter Maguire is president. The lines 
of equipment formerly handled by the 
machinery division of Walter Maguire 
Company, Inc., will be taken over by 
this new firm. 








“What's she so snooty about?” 





A FEW USERS: American Stores Company .. 
Bewmen Dairy Compony. 
Company, inc.... The Kroger Company 


Sefeway Stores, inc....Sheffield Farms Company, inc 


599 E. Illinois Street 









“Haven't you heard? The boss sends her eggs to market in SELF-LOCKING CUSHION EGG CARTONS!” 


ELF-LOCKIN 
EGG <i> CARTONS 


Armour & Company 
Chestnut Farms-Chevy Chase Dairy ...Cudahy Packing Compony 
Lembrecht Creamery Company 
Swift & Company. 


Telephone: SUPerior 3886 





The Borden Co 
June Dairy Products 


Beatrice Creamery Compeny 
H. P. Heed & Sons 
Lend O'Lakes Creameries... Rieck McJunkin Doiry Compony 


Western Maryland Dairy...Wilson & Company. 


SELF-LOCKING CARTON COMPANY 


Division of 
SHELLMAR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Chicago 11, Illinois 





Pacemaker tn 4g Packa a 
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Name ADA Committees 


B. S. Landt Again Heads Administra- 
tive Group — Other Important Ap- 


pointments Lately Announced 


Chicago, Ill.—Bryce S. Landt, Wiscon- 
sin Dells, Wisconsin, has again been 
named chairman of the administrative 
committee of the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation, it has been announced by Presi- 
dent D. T. Carlson, Willmar, Minn., in 
making known committee appointments 
for the coming year. Mr. Landt held 
this important post last year and has 
been a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee as Wisconsin’s representative ever 
since the ADA was organized in 1940. 
For six years he also served the national 
organization as treasurer. He has been 
president of the ADA of Wisconsin for 
several years. 


Other members of the administrative 
committee of the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation are the ADA officers and sub- 
committee chairman as follows: D. T. 
Carlson; W. J. Swayer, Chicago, Vice 
President; W. L. Hendrix, Boise, Idaho, 
secretary; C. R. Schoby, Bode, Iowa, 
treasurer; Dr. Robert Prior, Seattle, 
Washington. 


Other Members Designated 

In addition to the administrative com- 
mittee, President Carlson announced ap- 
pointments for three other national ADA 
committees,—advertising, membership re- 
lations, and research. 

Advertising committee: C. R. Schoby, 
chairman; B. F. Beach, Adrian, Mich.; 
B. B. Derrick, Washington, D. C.; Arthur 
F. Dieterich, Dallas, Texas; Matt Jen- 
nings, Nashville, Tenn.; Wm. J. Murphy, 
Bismark, North Dakota; H. M. Stanley, 
Skaneateles, New York; D. W. Suther- 
land, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

Membership Relations Committee: W. 
J. Swayer, Chicago, chairman; M. R. 
Moomaw, Canton, Ohio; Walter C. 
Moore, Denver, Colorado; Dale N. Stew- 
art, Madison, Nebraska; Fred H. Suhre. 
Columbus, Indiana; B. A. Thomas, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; George F. White, Homer, 
Louisiana. 

Research Committee: Dr. Robert Prior. 
Seattle, Washington, chairman: Prof. 
H. W. Cave, Stillwater, Oklahoma; H. E. 
Dodge, Topeka, Kansas; Prof. W. H. E. 
Reid, Columbia, Missouri; Merrill N. 
Warnick, Pleasant Grove, Utah. 

s 
WOULD BAR INTERFERENCE 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—A bill has 
been introduced in the Indiana House 
of Representatives amending an act of 
1933 which prohibits interference with 
transportation of agricultural or dairy 
products and extends it to include “anv 
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product, commodity or article of trade or 
commerce”. The bill, if passed, would 
prevent strikers from barring cargo vehi- 
cles from ingress or egress at strike- 
bound establishments. 
2 
GREATER NEW YORK FUND 


Plans Announced for This Year’s Col- 
lection Drive in the Food Industry 
Plans for soliciting manufacturers, 

wholesalers and jobbers in Manhattan’s 

food industry for the Greater New York 

Fund’s 10th Annual Campaign were out- 

lined recently by Francis L. Whitmarsh, 

president of the board of directors of 

Leggett & Co., and chair- 

Manhattan Foods 


Francis H. 
man of the 
Committee. 
Mr. Whitmarsh spoke at a luncheon 
which he gave at the Union League Club 
for committee chaimen who will aid him 
Manhattan concerns en- 
jobbing and 


Fund's 


in the canvass. 
gaged in manufacturing, 
wholesaling food including bakery prod- 
ucts, meats and poultry, perishable foods, 
fruits and vegetables, butter and eggs 
and other perishable and non-perishable 
be solicited by Mr. Whit- 
marsh’s committee. 


foods will 

Pointing out that the operating ex- 
penses of the 423 hospitals, health and 
welfare agencies,—Catholic, Jewish, Pro- 
testant and Non-Secretarian,—that parti- 
cipate in the Fund, are much greater than 
last year, Mr. Whitmarsh urged the mem- 
bers of his solicitation organization to 
strive for a 25 percent increase in con- 
tributions to the Fund from those busi- 
nesses in the food industry that did not 
increase their gifts last vear. 

In the 10th Annual Campaign, which 
opened officially with a dinner at the 
Astor Hotel on April 29, the Fund seeks 
$6,000,000 to help support virtually the 
entire field of hospital, health and wel- 
fare services in the five boroughs of New 
York City. The city’s business commun- 
ity,—corporation, firms, partnerships, la- 
bor unions and employee groups,—will 
be asked to contribute $1,000,000 more 
than its $5,000,000 contribution in 1946 
as its share of this year’s total of the 
$32,300,000 contribution need. The cam- 
paign will continue through May which 
has been designated “Greater New York 
Fund Month” and will end on June 6. 


Associates of Mr. Whitmarsh who at- 
tended the meeting included: S. M. 
Reeves, president of Van Dyk & Reeves, 
Inc.; Mortimer Lee Burton, secretary, 
Paradise Baking Corporation, Inc.; John 
J. Caslin of the Francis H. Leggett & 
Co.; Charles R. Adelson, president, Del- 
son Candy Co. and William S. Holmes, 
vice-president, Sanborn, Holmes & Co. 
Other chairmen included: H. J. Mineur, 
nersonnel director of the Pioneer Ice 


Cream Division of the Bordén Co.: 


Thomas Diskin, representing John Quincy 
Adams, of the Manhattan Kefrigerating 


Company; Edward F. Carroll of the 
American Sugar Refining Co., and Walter 
Stockman of Raymond F. Kilthau ¢ 


STORE MODERNIZATION SHOW 


Latest Developments in Dairy Retail 
Arrangements Scheduled for Display 


Modernization of dairy stores will be 
a feature of the first annual Store Mod- 
ernization Show to be held at Grand 
Central Palace, New York, July 7-12, it 
has been announced by John W. H. 
Evans, managing director of the Expo- 
sition. 


Dairy products store owners will have 
the opportunity to see and compare for 
the first time under one roof competing 
systems of store modernization. In addi- 
tion to many exhibits, all phases of store 
modernization will be considered -in six 
days of discussions, reading of prepared 
papers and question clinics. 


On exhibition will be displays of the 
latest techniques of store exteriors, in- 
teriors and all the furnishings and decora- 
tions that make the modern store. Light- 
ing fixtures, wall coverings, 
ceilings, paints. display cases, escalators, 
air conditioning, refrigeration and _heat- 
ing equipment, business machines, cash 
registers, mechanical and merchandising 
equipment, fixtures and all other related 
modern methods of winning and keeping 


floorings, 


customers will be shown. 


“With materials for modernization and 
building becoming available for the first 
time since the beginning of the war,” 
said Mr. Evans, “many owners of dairy 
products stores are making plans now to 
rebuild or re-fit. This show is designed 
to give them the opportunity to speak 
to leading manufacturers and designers 
in the field, compare styles, materials and 
prices, and actually do the necessar 
‘shopping’ in a few days which otherwise 
might take months of inquiry.” 

Registration cards of admission may 
be obtained by writing Store Modemi- 
zation Show, 20 East 55th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

2 
THATCHER GLASS DIVIDEND 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of Thatcher Glass 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., held 
March 21, at Elmira, New York, the 
regular quarterly dividend of $.60 per 
share was declared on the convertible 
preference stock, payable May 15, 1947, 
to convertible preference holders of 
record April 30, 1947. This is the one 
hundred twenty-fourth consecutive quat- 
terly dividend. There has been no 
change in the common dividend. 
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VISUAL CONTROL 
(Continued from Page 24) 


a normal condition, spotlighting the bad 

ints and thereby reducing, immeasur- 
ably, the amount of time necessary to 
make an analyzed report. 

It flashes the facts to all interested 
parties at one time, is flexible and can 
be adopted quickly to any problem. It 
eliminates, according to the users, or 
greatly reduces the amount of time ne- 
cessary for the accumulation of usable 
facts from a routine, paper record. 

In fact, it is a well known maxim 
that “in any kind of business operation, 
the greatest obstacles to efficiency are 
bottlenecks that appear from nowhere 
and always develop at the wrong time”. 
However, it is also true that bottlenecks 
do not just casually happen—they are the 
slow, constant, growth of weak produc- 
tion or operating control which reflects 
the need for improvement. Students 
of post-war business controls generally 
agree that, in view of these facts, the 
remedy at hand is to have a stronger 
link of production or operational func- 
tions with the central control that gives 
an up-to-the-minute picture of your 
business—graphic presentation of past, 
present and future operations; singly, 
combined, and in proper sequence one 
to the other. 

As users of such systems have pointed 
out: When production (or as the case 
may be, operation) is under accurate cen- 
tral control, there’s far less waste of time 
and money because men, resources and/ 
or necessaries are used to their fullest 
capacity and save valuable man-hours 
as well as conserve vital executive time 
required for efficient production. 

Perhaps before the war, while these 
needfuls and their objectives were ap- 
preciated and even sought in industry, 
business and transportation through var- 
ious methods, the post-war world is be- 
coming constantly more visual-minded 
with the result that methods of operation 
in all kinds of enterprises today are con- 
verging to the point of the graphic as in 
the instance described in this article. 

i) 
MILK RECIPES BULLETIN 
ADA Grant Aids College in Prepar- 
ing Farm Literature 

Twelve ways to use milk, cream, and 
cottage cheese in the farm home are 
described in a new Cornell bulletin. 

The State College of Home Economics 
developed the recipes, aided by a special 
grant from the American Dairy Associa- 
tion. Then, these recipes were tried out 
by homemakers and their families and 
friends, who pronounced the products 
good. 

The College says in the bulletin: “You 
who produce milk are wise if you use 
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plenty of it at home. The supply is 
fresh and close at hand. It is economical 
to use enough to meet your family’s 
needs. It is safe to say that you can 
buy no satisfactory substitute for your 
home-produced dairy products with the 
same expense of money and time.” 

Ways to use milk or milk products in 
main dishes, for making refrigerator ice 
creams, sherberts, cheese cakes, pies, and 
other dishes are all described. 

* 

INDIANAPOLIS MILK PRICE 

Indianapolis, Ind. (EB))—Retail price 
of milk throughout this county has been 
lowered lc a quart,—the first milk price 


reduction in 16 years, according to C. 
Winfield Hunt, executive secretary of 
the Milk Foundation of Indianapolis. 
The price now is 17c a quart, a saving 
of about $2,000 dairy to local customers. 
No change was made in the price of 
heavy cream. The price reduction was 
attributed to the “spring flush” in milk 
which may send prices down still more. 


® 
MILK PRICE LOWERED 


Huntington, Ind.—The price of milk 
in this city has been reduced lc a quart 
by the five dairies operating here. The 
price of half pints of cream has been 
cut a similar amount. 





N EW SPENCER COLONY COUNTER 


Even the pinpoint bacterial colonies are easy to 
with this new 
Spencer Dark Field Quebec Colony Counter. Em- 
ploying the principle of the dark field microscope, 
it has a unique annular reflector which illuminates 


count—quickly and accurately 


the specimen symmetrically with oblique rays of 
light and leaves the background subdued. As a 


result it provides: 
1. Remarkably uniform illumination 
onies are lighted from all sides 


2. Greater brilliance—treflector collects and con- 


centrates the light rays. 
3. Freedom from glare 


4. Enclosed illuminating system 


household 40 watt lamp. 


only light retlected from 
the specimen reaches the eyes of the observer. 

protected 
from dust, yet permitting easy replacement of the 


he col- , . 
the col Equipped with a standard 


1.5x lens, this compact, 
efficient instrument will 
be welcomed by health de- 
partments, hospitals, dair- 
ies, breweries, canneries— 
wherever colony counts 
are made. Write dept. $135 
for details. 


American @ Optical 
COMPANY 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 





Manufacturers of the SPENCER Sciotilijic Instruments 
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STAGES CHICAGO CONFERENCE 


American Dry Milk Institute Holds Largely-Attended Sessions April 22 and 
23 — Importance of the Industry Highlighted in Interesting Program of Events 


HICAGO, ILL.—The dry milk in- 
C dustry has made it possible greatly 

to improve the nutrition of the 
people, and is abundantly able to supply 
the food for such a desired end. This, 
in summary, was the opinion expressed 
by a number of nutrition scientists and 
workers who appeared before the 22nd 
annual meeting of the American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel here on April 22-23. 


Production of dry milks for human 
foods has now reached nearly a billion 
pounds annually, doubled by the crit- 
ical demand of World War II. This vast 
production is now available for domestic 
use and export, and plans were made by 
the 200 manufacturers at the meeting to 
speed up marketing of this valuable 
food. 

Clyde E. Beardslee, pioneer manufac- 
turer of New York who began to work 
in the first dry milk factory at Arcade, 
N. Y. in 1908, was named Honorary 
Chairman of the Institute. This was 
upon his insistance that he must retire. 
The Institute membership presented re- 
tiring actiye Chairman Beardslee with a 
Sterling silver fruit bowl. 

Officers and Directors Named 


H. R. Leonard, of St. Paul, Minn., 
was named Chairman of the Board; 





Board of Directors of the American Dry 
Left to right—Front Row—C. M. Peterson, 
Illinois, Secretary-Treasurer; Ciyde E. 
Creamery Company, Springfield, 
Chicago (Director of the Institute). 
Second Row—F, D. Stone, 
N. ¥.; E. E. Carlson, 
diana; J. B. Lewis, Kings County 
Vice Chairman; B. F. 
Back Row—E, C. 
Company, St. 
pany, Flint, 
Hatteroth, 


Land 
Creamery 
Louis, Missouri; M. M. 


Michigan; R. 
Arden Farms, 


Boney, 


Inc., Los Angeles, 
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Beardslee, 
Missouri; Chairman H. R. 


0’Lakes Creameries, 
Medford Cooperative Creamery 
Association, 
Beach, Michigan Producers Dairy 
Schultz, Abbotts Dairies, Inc., Cameron, Wisconsin; Dan 
Whatcom County 


California; 
Bert Anderson of Bennett Cry. Company, Ottawa, Kansas, absent. 


Paul Young of San Francisco and Chi- 
cago, Vice-Chairman; M. J. Metzger 
of Chicago, Secretary-Treasurer. Roud 
McCann continues as the executive of 
the Institute, with the title of Director. 

Six directors whose terms had expired 
were re-elected on the unanimous rec- 
ommendation of the Nomination Com- 
mittee, of which Bryan Blalock of 
Marshall, Texas, was chairman. These 
men are: Bert Anderson of Ottawa, 
Kan.; M. M. Boney of Bellingham, 
Wash.; W. A. Hatteroth of Los Angeles; 
C. M. Peterson of Minneapolis; E. C. 
Schultz of Cameron, Wisconsin, and F. 
H. Suhre of Columbus, Ind. 

The Board of Directors of the Insti- 
tute for the ensuing year other than 
those mentioned, includes B. F. Beach, 
Adrian, Mich.; E. E. Carlson, Medford, 
Wis. W. T. Crighton, Springfield, Mo.,; 
R. M. Hadrath, Stillwater, Minn.; W. 
G. Kaeser, Madison, Wis.; J. B. Lewis, 
Lemoore, Cal.; Walter Page, Toledo, 
Ohio; George Pfeifer, Ladysmith, Wis.; 
E. A. Pool, N. Y., F. D. Stone, Minne- 
apolis, Gar Wagner, Flint, Mich. 

The Executive Committee is com- 
posed of Messrs. Leonard, Young, Metz- 
ger, Pool, Peterson, Boney and Kaeser. 


Mr. Beardslee, an executive of the 


30orden Company, in his closing address 


Milk Institute, Ine., elected at the 22nd Annual Meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicaco, 
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Georce Pfeifer, 


At left, 


Ladysmith 


Honorary Chairman for life: W. T. 
Association, St, 


Poo', Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Suhre, 
Go'den State Company, Ltd., Chicago and San Francise® 


The Borden Company, 
Association, Bellingham, 
M. Hadrath, Maple Island Farm Dairies, Still-vater, Minnesota; Walter Page, Page Dairy Company, Toledo, Ohio; W. A 
Milk Producers Cooperative 
front—Miss G!adys Russell, reporter for the Board for twenty-one years 


as Chairman, gave a sketch of the jp. 
dustry’s history. Though Tartar soldiers 
of China carried a sun-dried milk jp 
their saddle bags in the 13th centuy 
when Marco Polo was traveling there 
the manufacture of a good quality of dy 
milk did not begin until the 20th cep. 
tury, he pointed out. Then American 
manufacturing ability, combined with 
the work of many inventors throughout 
the world, made a quality product that 
would keep. This branch of dairy many. 
facture grew into an industry in Mr 
Beardslee’s lifetime, starting with that 
plant in Arcade, N. Y. Mr. Beardslee 
paid tribute to the fine work of many of 
his contemporaries, who joined in organ. 
ization of the Institute in 1925. } 
Rehabilitating Children 
Featuring the program was a progres 
report by the famous research nutrition. 
ist, Dr. Tom D. Spies, of the University 
of Cincinnati Medical School, on the 
remarkable results he is having in feed. 
ing 72 malnourished children on a diet 
featuring non-fat dry milk solids and 
dry whole milk. This experiment, now 
through its second year, is being con 
ducted on a grant from the American 
Dry Milk Institute by the Nutrition 
Clinic of Hillman Hospital, Birmingham, 
Alabama, of which Dr. Spies is Director 





In summarizing his observations, Dr 
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Spies, whose recently published book, 
“Rehabilitation Through Nutrition,” tells 
about the feeding of a high protein diet 
with beneficial results to 893 adults, re- 
marked: . 
“It is my opinion that studies during 
the next few years will show tremendous 
additional usefulness in human nutrition 
of milk proteins, minerals and vitamins.” 


In the discussion following this pres- 
entation, Dr. W. E. Krauss of Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, said that 
Dr. Spies is one of the great benefactors 
of malnourished humanity, and his work 
should greatly increase the use of dry 


milks. 
Broadening Market Visualized 


Broadening the market for American 
dry milks was a topic of prime interest 
to the delegates at the meeting. Appli- 
cation of the findings of research in 
the marketing of the product was indi- 
cated by Dr. B. W. Fairbanks as funda- 
mental in broadening the use and there- 
fore sales of dry milks. This method, 
said Dr. Fairbanks, who is in charge of 
Scientific Development for the Institute, 
applies particularly to dry milks, since 
this industry, though now a young giant, 
is relatively new in the family of dairy 
products. 


“In twenty-one years the American 
Dry Milk Institute has furthered research 
projects in thirty-seven institutions,” said 
the speaker. “There have been 43 pro- 
jects involving human food research, 52 
concerning animal feed, and 42 on fun- 
damental research. Among the institu- 
tions that have carried on these projects 
on grants from the American Dry Milk 
Institute are universities or state colleges 
of Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Wyoming, 
Oregon, Missouri, Idaho, Georgia, Texas, 
West Virginia, Illinois Nebraska, Ohio, 
California, Kansas, Maryland, Tennessee, 
Cornell University of New York, Ala- 
bama, Polytechnic Institute, University 
of Cincinnati, and many others.” 


Dr. Fairbanks presented a series of 
charts on slides interpreting the results 
of these research projects for the benefit 
of those who market the product. D. H. 
Kellogg of Superior, Wisconsin, Chair- 
man of the Institute’s Promotion Com- 
mittee, under the heading of “Using Re- 
search Findings in Sales Promotion,” told 
how it was planned to issue the Fair- 
banks material to the sales departments 
of all dry milk manufacturers so they 
could put it into immediate use. ; 


Under the leadership of B. F. Beach 
of Adrien, Michigan, the members dis- 
cussed export possibilities. An export 
corporation has been formed to help 
take care of the world-wide demand for 
American dry milks following wide- 
spread distribution of the product during 
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the war. Much interest was evidenced 
in the fact that rehydrated milk from 
the United States is now being dis- 
tributed as bottled milk in Mexico City 
and has had widespread acceptance. 


Harold Hall of Chicago, member of 
the Institute staff, reported on export 
possibilities in Europe with particular 
reference to the United Kingdom, which 
took 593 million pouds of non-fat dry 
milk from American manufacturers be- 
tween the years 1940-46. Last year’s 
export to the United Kingdom amounted 
to 63 million pounds. This market is 
still under the control of the Minister 
of Foods, and is not yet a free market. 


Hits Popular Diet Notions 


Some popular ideas about nutrition 
are not supported by the facts in the 
opinion of Dr. E. W. McHenry, Professor 
of Public Health Nutrition of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, expressed in an ad- 
dress on “Some Current Problems in 
Nutrition,” prepared for the annual 
luncheon of the Institute. 


Here are some highlights from Dr. 
McHenry’s talk: 

“Modern nutritional science was an- 
plied to a whole nation for the first time 
in history when the war food policy of 
Great Britain was put in force. People 
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complained that the diet was monotonous 
but most people in Britain had better 
food supplies than before the war. 
Largely because of this application of 
science, health did not suffer despite the 
hardships of war. British experiments 
showed that people could be kept in 
health by using plain, everyday foods. 
If that were done, extra vitamins were 
not necessary. The teeth of British chil- 
dren have been greatly improved be- 
cause children had plenty of milk and 
vitamin D, and did~not have so much 
sweet foods. 


“The statement that 40 per cent of 
the American people have ‘hidden hung- 
er and suffer from dietary deficiencies 
cannot be proven because of lack of 
evidence. 

“One of the main nutrition problems 

on this continent is overweight, especial- 
ly in middle-aged and older people. 
Overweight is caused by eating too much 
and it may bring about early death be- 
cause of a strain on the heart and other 
vital organs. Another nutrition problem 
is the far too generous use of sweet 
foods. The sweet foods satisfy hunger 
easily and thus lessen the use of essential 
foods like milk, eggs, meat, fruit and 
vegetables. Low-income families often 
waste on sweet foods the money that 
should be spent on good-value foods 
such as milk. 
“Far too much’ emphasis has been 
placed on vitamins the past few years. 
Americans are fortunate in having gener- 
ous supplies of healthful foods. If these 
are properly used there is no need to add 
vitamins to bread or to other foods. 

“Nutritionists have given the impres- 
sion that if people eat right, all will be 
well,” Dr. McHenry concluded. “Food 


is only one of the factors that influence 
health. We do not need a nutrition pro- 
gram alone but we do need a modern 
health program which includes nutrition. 
If expectant mothers are given proper 
care, including suitable food, babies are 
healthier. From babyhood on we should 
train children to live in healthful ways. 
Habits are formed in early childhood and 
persist throughout life. The big health 
problem is to give children a healthy 
start, to train them well so that they can 
become healthy adults.” 


¢ 
JOSEPH MERSEL NAMED 
Will Head Dairy Products Unit in 
1947 United Jewish Appeal 


Joseph Mersel, head of Mersel & Co., 
and president of the New York Mercan- 
tile Exchange, will lead the dairy prod- 
ucts industry in the 1947 campaign of 
the United Jewish Appeal of Greater 
New York, Sylvan Gotshal, president of 
the UJA, has lately announced. Mr. 
Mersel, in assuming the post of chairman 
of the Dairy Products Division of UJA, 
pledged “unstinted backing of the dairy 
industry for this year’s all-important 
United Jewish Appeal campaign.” 

Leaders of the industry have adopted 
a quota of $175,000 this year toward the 
goal of $65,000,000 in the Metropolitan 
area, Mr. Mersel added. Last year mem- 
bers of the trade contributed $100,000 
to UJA. 

The chairman announced that 
Samuel Claster and Louis Josephson, of 
Breakstone Brothers, Inc., and Benjamin 
Titman, of the Titman Egg Co., have 
been named honorary chairmen of the 
Dairy Products Division. Joseph Rand, 
of the Rand Tea and Coffee Stores, Inc., 
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is treasurer, and Samuel Titman, of the 
Queensboro Farms Products, Inc., is 
chairman of the Milk Division. 

“The $65,000,000 must be raised in 
New York as this city’s share of the na- 
tional goal of $170,000,000,” Mr. Mersel 
pointed out. 

Mr. Mersel also called attention to the 
first major’ event in an intensified effort 
on the part of the dairy trade to give full 
support to the UJA drive: a successful 
mass meeting which was recently held 
on the main trading floor of the N. Y, 
Mercantile Exchange, 6 Harrison St., at 
3:00 p.m., immediately at the close of 
trading. 

“We felt it is most important,” Chair- 
man Mersel said, “that our colleagues 
understand why they will be asked to 
contribute to UJA this year with un- 
precented, sacrificial generosity. We be- 
lieve that this meeting will be an effective 
means of impressing upon them the vital 
importance of reaching and exceeding 
our industry’s quota in the $65,000,000 
Greater New York campaign. 

“We welcome the opportunity of par- 
ticipating in this most vitally urgent phil- 
anthropic endeavor, calling for the relief, 
rehabilitation and resettlement of people 
who have suffered so much and for so 
long a period of time, and of aiding in 
human reconstruction,” Mr. Mersel add- 
ed. “Our trade has a good record of sup- 
port to humanitarian causes. This year 
we shall out-do ourselves.” 

* 

DAIRY CREDIT BUREAU MOVES 

The executive officers of Dairy Credit 
Bureau has moved to larger and more 
efficient quarters from the former loca- 
tion at 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago, 
which have long since been outgrown. 

This business was established in June 
of 1934 as a commercial directory and 
rating service for the dairy industry and 
has served the industry in an unbiased 
and impartial manner. Growth has com- 
pelled a move to more commodious 
quarters. 

The new location will be 1740 Green- 
leaf Ave., Chicago 26, where over three 
times the present space is available for 
the thousands of record cards which 
have been developed on users of milk 
throughout the United States. Telephone 
number is Ambassador 4388. 

Richards & Hickman who _ operate 
Dairy Credit Bureau extend an invitation 
to the entire industry to visit them in 
their new location. 

* 
NEW CONTAINER PLANT 

The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio, has announced pur 
chase of a new 22-acre site at Chatham, 
Ontario, for construction of a $1,000,000 
box factory. The new plant will be 
owned and operated by The Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Company of Canada, 
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REVIEW 


Klenzade Conference 


Well-Known Educators and Experts 
Included on 3-Day Annual Meeting 


and Seminar at Delavan, Wis. 


Klenzade Products, Inc., Beloit Wis- 
consin, recently held their largest and 
most successful annual general sales meet- 
ing and educational seminar in its his- 
tory. 

The important event was staged at 
Lake Delavan’s famous Lake Lawn 





Hotel, where the entire facilities of the 
hotel as well as the downtown Colonial 
Hotel were used to house the scores of 
guests, salesmen and jobber representa- 
tives who attended. 


Twenty-three guest speakers from milk 
and food plant industries and from lead- 
ing universities participated in the edu- 
cational program. Among those present 
were: 

Dr. Richard S$. Guthrie of the De 
Laval Separator Company; Arthur H. 
Razee, Rumford Chemical Works; R. H. 


Group of Klenzade Kepresentatives and Guests at the Banquet 


Smith, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company; Dr. R. J. Kepfer, du Pont; 
Dr. P. R. Elliker, Purdue University; 
Dr. W. K. Moseley, Moseley Laboratory; 
Dr. K. G. Weckel, University of Wis- 
consin; Ray Alberts, American Butter 
Institute; Dr. Reich, National Cheese In- 
stitute; Dr. C. S. Bryan, Michigan State 
College; Dr. E. G. Huffer, Illinois De- 
partment of Health; Dr. Charles G. Mar- 
shall, Universal Chlorinator Co.; Dr. 
W. J. Corbett of the Dean Milk-Co., and 
many others. 

Subjects of the meetings were divided 
into three parts: The first day’s session 
was devoted to a study of clinical re- 
search and data developed during the 
past year in Klenzade’s laboratory. The 
second day’s sessions covered the entire 
scope of dairy industry sanitation, both 
plant and farm. 


& 
A RECORD FARM SHOW 
With an attendance of five hundred 
forty thousand the 1947 Pennsylvania 
Farm Show resumed, after wartime sus- 
pension, with the best-balanced agricul- 
tural show of all time. 


The Holstein-Friesian breed led all 
dairy cattle in numbers as well as in 
quality. Thirty-eight exhibitors paraded 
their best black and whites before vet- 
eran Judge Clair Miller of Medina, Ohio. 
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USING OUR SEPARATOR 


Business Records 


IME-REDUCING and cost-cutting 
"[ metioas of streamlining business 

records and procedures are sug- 
gested in the new sample portfolios made 
available by Uarco Incorporated, manu- 
facturers of continuous business forms 
and systems, to the dairy industry. 


The portfolio contains business forms 
of various types utilized by compar- 
able firms and organizations that have 
achieved accurate and up-to-date sys- 
tems through consolidating and _ simpli- 
fying their recording operations. 


obtained 
addressing the 
Uarco Incorpo- 
California Avenue, 


Sample portfolios may be 
without obligation by 
systems Department, 
rated, 5000 South 
Chicago 32, Illinois. 


Bottle Washing Alkalies 


URING the present shortage of al- 
kalies, It will be necessary for many 
plants to adjust their bottle wash- 
ing so as to reduce their alkali consump- 
tion to the minimum required for effic- 
ient cleaning and proper sterilization. 
As an aid to those currently facing 
this problem, Solvay has written up a 
number of practical suggestions under 
the heading “Conservation of Bottle 
Washing Alkali”. 


Copies may be obtained without 
charge by writing to the Solvay Sales 
Corporation, 40 Rector Street, New York 
6, N. Y. , and asking for a copy of Solvay 
Alkali Sales Information Bulletin Number 
1-47. 

Cleve-O-Cement 

HE APPOINTMENT of Mavfair 
Agency, Winnepeg, Manitoba, Can- 
ada, as distributor for Cleve-O- 
Cement, has been announced by the 


Midland Paint & Varnish Co. 
land, Ohio. 


Mayfair Agency will handle Canadian 
distribution of Cleve-O-Cement the 
special purpose, quick drying, cement 
patch that resists heat, cold, live steam, 
oils, lactic and many other acids. 


of Cleve- 


packing 
now being 


Canadian dairy and meat 
plants, among others, are 
serviced from this agency. 


Wrap-Around Aprons 

NIQUE WRAP-AROUND 

for women are announced by the 

Randles Manufacturing Company, 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


aprons 


These “double feature” aprons have a 
fully reversible front that laps over 100 
per cent, does not flap open when walk- 
ing and does not gap when sitting. They 


ITEMS OF INTEREST SKIMMED 
FROM HERE AND THERE 


are also Sanforized for permanent fit. 
Seams are double stitched, 
tacked at points of stress. 


When one front is soiled, a simple 
switch offers a clean front—one launder- 
ing for two wears. Coverall caps to 
match are also available. 


and __bar- 


Samples of material and prices may 
be obtained from-the Randles company. 
Microscope Lamp 
LAY-ADAMS CO., states that their 
E & G microscope lamp is highly 
efficient and low cost which will 
serve requirements for precise trans- 
mitted dark field or oblique illumination 
in microscopy, photography, macropho- 
tography, and low power micro- pro- 
jection. 

It utilizes a brilliant 6.5 volt 2.75 am- 
pere automobile headlight type of bulb 
to give a high intensity,* point source of 
illumination. It has an adjustable iris 
diaphragm and the light source can be 
adjusted to give critical (Koehler) illumi- 
nation. 


Further particulars can be obtained 
by writing to the Clay-Adams Company, 
Inc.; 44 East 23rd Street, New York 
10, N. Y. 


Chocolate Kettle 

MPROVED electrically heated, jacketed 
| stainless steel kettles especially de- 

signed for heating chocolate in dairy 
plants, have been announced by the D.C. 
Cooper Co., 1467 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 

An accurate temperature is maintained 
by thermostat control of the kettle. A 
convenient, easily read 3” dial ther- 
mometer is a part of this unit. The 
kettle, of sturdier construction through- 
out, now features 18 gauge stainless steel, 
is heated by an electric immersion type 
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element, and is equipped with two 1” 
drains for quick draining of both inside 
and jacketed chambers. The funnel- 
shaped water jacket intake is fitted with 
a cover tor sanitation. 

Rounded corners inside the kettle per- 
mit fast, easy cleaning, the entire unit 
meeting all requirements of food sanita- 
tion. An added and noteworthy feature 
js the steel drain shelf which serves as a 
lid when the unit is not in use. 

Further details on this unit and other 
capacities may be obtained by writing 
manufacturer. 

Patchmaster 

NEW all-purpose pipe leak clamp 

A called the “Patchmaster” has been 

announced by Marman Products 

Inc., of Inglewood, California. Its ver- 

satility, ease of installation and durability 

indicate wide application in the dairy, 

plumbing and heating, and 
fields. 

The Patchmaster is designed to stop 
leaks on low or high pressure pipe rang- 
ing from 42” to 4” in diameter. It con- 
sists of a corrosion-resistant, stainless 
steel Marman universal clamp and speci- 
ally designed patch plate of stainless 


tm 


steel annealed sheet which naturally 
forms to pipe contour, and a Hycar oil- 
resistant pad. When installed and clamp 
is tightened, pressure is brought against 
the pipe, positively sealing leak. 
Patchmasters have been tested at 800 
pounds per square inch without leaking. 
They come in four popular sizes to handle 
all pipe diameters up to 4 inches and 
can be used over and over without any 
efficiency loss. One clamp fits any pipe 
size up to maximum diameter of clamp. 


beverage 


Refrigerated Cabinets 


RODUCTION of a new six-foot 
Pterced-ai dairy and delicatessen dis- 

play case—the fourth new model 
display case to be introduced by Frigid- 
aire Division of General Motors during 
the past three months—has been an- 
nounced by W. F. Switzer, manager of 
commercial sales. 

The company is also manufacturing 
six, eight and 10-foot gravity cooling 
cases; eight and 10-foot forced air cases 
and an eight-foot double duty self-ser- 
vice model. 

The new case affords a total storage 
capacity of 33 cubic feet with three por- 
celain-finished shelves affording 29 square 
feet of space. The overall cabinet is 
50 inches high, 34 inches deep and six 
feet long. 

Water Column Control 
AGNETROL, Inc., Division of 

Fred H. Schaub Engineering Co., 

Inc., Chicago, Illinois, has just 
announced a new unit which combines 
both water column and_ multi-stage 
boiler water level controller in a single 
unit. This combination unit offers the 
advantages of (1) low first cost, (2) 


easy 
installation, (3) space saving 


, 4) eliminates 


cross-connection piping, and (5) reduction 
in boiler mantenance because it requires 
only one blow-down. 

This new unit which combines all the 
features of the simple magnetic operating 
principle found in the standard multi- 


stage Magnetrol is made in two models. 
For complete data write to Fred H. 
Schaub Engineering Co.}'-- In@:;5 2110 
So. Marshall Blvd., Chicagé'23, Tllinois. 
Steriline Pasteurizer 

NEW STAINLESS STEEL pas- 

A teurizer with a number of out- 
standing refinements has been 
announced by the Steriline Dairy Equip- 
ment Division of Steel & Tube Products 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Specifically emphasized in the com- 
pany’s announcement are the following 
features: direct steam vapor heating; 
stainless steel construction; sanitary motor 
mounting; cover opening; no-foam milk 
outlet; style agitator; safety steam 
vent; reinforced cover; hydraulic 
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lift: inverted dish bottom; valve recess 
pocket; sanitary legs; fibre-glass_ insula- 
tion; cold water over-flow; and _ther- 
mometer fittings. 

A bulletin containing full details about 
this new pasteurizer may be obtained 
by writing to Steriline Dairy Equipment 
Division of Stee] & Tube Products Com- 
pany, 4500 N. Port Washington Road, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
CATALOG describing 


NEW 
A “Grid” Blast Coils has just been 


published by D. J. Murray Man- 
ufacturing Co., Wausau, Wis. It con- 


Grid Blast Coils 
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tains a detailed description of the one 
piece high test cast iron construction of 
the “fin” heating sections, the exclusive 
feature of “Grid”: Blast Coils. 

Diagrams of installations, performance 
charts, temperature differential conver- 
sion tables, physical data, and specifica- 
tions are included in this catalog. Listed 
are the classifications of industries that 
are now using “Grid” Blast Coils. 

Free copy of the catalog will be sent 
upon request. 


Fluorescent Lighting 
Tit NEW HINGED-GLASS Aristo- 


lite, recently announced by The 


Edwin F. Guth Company, 2615 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo., offers 





a new kind of maintenance—so ‘quick 
and easy that the new Guth Luminaire 
can be cleaned right from the floor. 

A handy servicing tool, shown here- 
with, is used to clean the fixtures from 
the floor. One end of the tool is a simple 


“gripper” for opening and closing the 
glass panels. On the other end is a 
duster for cleaning the Aristolite. 


In addition to this fine, low-cost main- 
tenance, Guth hinged-glass Aristolites 


provide good quality diffused illumina- 
tion with exceptionally high lighting 
efficiency and are available in 2, 3, or 
4-40 Watt sizes. They can be arranged 
individually or in continuous rows and 
mounted direct to ceiling or suspended 
on Guth “one-man” Hangers. 
Roof Maintenance 
OOF MAINTENANCE for the 
plant handy-man is discussed in a 
large, newly-published folder that 


will interest dairy plant owners and 
operators. 
Titled “Is Your Roof a Fair-Weather 


Friend”, this guide points out that extra 
years of service can be gotten from any 
type of roof and explains how to stop 
leaks, renew dried-out roof surfaces, re- 
pair flashings and gutters, etc. The 
folder illustrates the application of all 
materials and also shows typical prob- 
lems and their solutions. 

A free copy may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Stonhard Company, 403 N. 
Broad Street, Philalelphia 8, Pa. 


Belt Conveyor 
NEW, pre-fabricated, all-alumi- 
num, belt conveyor called the 
Mercury is announced by the 
Patron Transmission Co., 129 Grand St., 
Dept. 90, New York 13, N. Y. All com- 
ponents such as chain, belt, sprockets, 
channels, angles, frame and other parts 
are constructed of heat treated aluminum 
alloy. This provides ample strength plus 
lightness which makes for easy handling, 
according to the announcement. It is 
rust and corrosion proof, resistant to 
most acids and well suited for use in 
food industries. 


This conveyor is available in widths 
from 6” to 60”; heights from 15” up; 
standard height is 36”, and is shipped 
pre-fabricated in 5” sections which may 
be assembled in one, continuous unit up 
to 150’. 


Other specifications state that this 


conveyor has any apoad up to 100’ per 
minute; load capacity 250 lb. per sq. ft.; 
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pulling load 6,100 Ibs.; belt supported 
by phenolic rollers, 8 to each foot; chain 
4%” pitch, %” high; provides smooth, 
positive, non-slip pull; belt sections, %” 
thick, 4%” long. Standard equipment 
includes speed reducer, drive, pillow 
blocks, take-ups, shafts and electric re- 
versible control. 


Nickltex Cloth 


ICKLTEX, a new all-nickel scour 
Nec recently developed by Metal 

Textile Corporation of Orange, N. J., 
is said to solve the tough cleansing and 
scouring jobs which constantly pose a 
problem in the dairy industry. 

Made of solid high nickel alloy wire, 
which is rustless, corrosion resistant and 
free from copper or iron content, the 
cleaner is claimed to withstand severe 
bending, wear long and affords wide 
versatility. 

The cleaner differs from steel and other 
metallic “wools” in that it is knitted into 
the cylindrical form of a sleeve and is 
made in an endless chain without loose 
ends. It will not unravel or splinter and 
leaves no metalic particles on the surface 





of the equipment being cleaned. It is 
knitted of flattened wire which is posi- 
tioned substantially at right angles to 
the plane of the cloth, thus providing 
maximum cleaning efficiency. 

Nickltex clean 


can be unrolled to 
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Oomplete details upon request. 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


AT LOWER COST 
DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 


The patented, glaxs-smooth, ‘*20-year 
eylinders’’ give years and years of 
maximum production of a superior drz 
milk at the lowest possible cost. 


Many other exclusive features insure 
tone life with low steam and power 
costs. 
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tubing and intricate shapes or it can be 
rolled up into the shape of a ball to 
clean corners and other hard-to-reach 
spots. The open mesh construction per- 
mits the free passage of water or other 
solvents for rinsing and cleaning pur- 
poses. 
Pittchlor 
ITTCHLOR is the name of a new 
Pestcium hypochlorite announced by 
the Columbia Chemical Division of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. A 
recent announcement by the company 
states that the use of Pittchlor is a con- 
venient way of utilizing the germ killing 
and oxidizing power of chlorine for gen- 
eral sanitation. 

Solutions made with Pittchlor are used 
for the destruction of micro-organisms 
on food-handling equipment and through- 
out food-processing areas. 

After surfaces have been well cleaned 
to remove all traces of organic material, 
Pittchlor solutions are applied. These 
can be sprayed, used as rinses, used for 
soaking or pumped through equipment. 

A detailed descriptive bulletin about 
this product may be obtained by writing 
to the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Columbia Chemical Division, Fifth Ave- 
nue at Bellefield, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
out food-processing areas. 


Rubber Mat 
NEW DESIGN platform rubber 
mat, in which the outstanding fea- 
ture is a pebbled design on the 
back which pillars the mat 1-8 inch 
above the floor is announced by The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 
Top design is corrugated or pyramid. 
The mats are made in black and brick 
red, in sizes ranging from 24 by 24 
inches to those 72 inches wide and 14 
feet long. 

Particularly adopted to industrial use 
where workers must stand on their feet 
for long periods, especially in damp and 
wet places, the mat has wide applica- 
tion. 


Aerosol Gun 
T= COMMANDO Aerosol Gun re- 


cently placed on the market by 

Mayfair Industries represents an en- 
tirely new principle of insect control. 
Its operation is unique in that the gun 
has no moving parts and does not employ 
steam, according to the manufacturer. 


The gun automatically converts the 
concentrate to gas by means of a thermo- 
statically controlled heating process. 
Electrically operated (115 volt AC-DC), 
it weighs but six pounds, is 12 inches 
long and nine inces high. The case is 





of molded plastic and all parts are en- 
tirely self-contained. To operate, the 
filler cap is removed from the back plate 
and a charge of concentrate poured in. 
A few minutes of heat are required to 
change the liquid to a gas after which 
the gun is ready for several hours of 
operation. Sufficient pump pressure re- 
sults to discharge the dry gas eight to 
ten feet with a fog that is not readily 
dissipated. 

The dry gas is deadly to cockroaches, 
mosquitos, flies, bedbugs, spiders, moths, 
fleas, ants, silverfish, weevils and many 
other insects. Proved non-toxic by the 
American Research and Testing Labora- 


tories, it leaves no oily film or unpleasant 
odor and will not contaminate food 
products, the manufacturer reports. 

Additional information will be sup- 
plied by Commando Division, Mayfair 
Industries, Dept. M-2 2442 Irving Park 
Road, Chicago 18, Illinois. 


Aluminum Roof Paint 
Come bes” a new aluminum roof 


paint, has been announced by 
United Gilsonite Laboratories, 
Scranton, Pa., . 

This new paint’s protective and in- 
sulating properties are derived, it is 
claimed, from a gilsonite asphalt and 
pure aluminum pigment. Its use re- 
duces interior temperatures as much as 
15 degrees by deflecting 85 percent of 
the sun’s heat rays, according to Gerald 
B. Payne, president of the company. 

Gilsalume is suitable for use on as- 
phalt shingles, smooth or slate roll roof- 
ing, built-up slag or metal roofs, non- 
porous masonry and outside metal work. 
It is applied with brush or spray gun, 
one gallon covering approximately 400 
square feet. 

Tykor Insecticide 

OMBINING the advantages of DDT 

and whitewash a new product has 

been introduced by Tykor Products 

Inc., of 350 Madison Avenue, New York 

City. It is being marketed under the 
name Tykor Insecticidal White. 

Insecticidal White is water soluble. 
Lime in ordinary whitewash renders 
DDT harmless. But the water soluble 
Insecticidal White contains no lime, and 
in no way robs DDT of its deadliness. 

Tykor’s new product is a_ suitable 
white coating for metal, wood, stone, 
cement and cinder block, and can be 
applied with spray or brush. The price 
is low: about 30 cents for 100 square 
feet of surface area. It is packed in 
50-pound bags. 

Insecticidal White is said to be par- 
ticularly suitable for dairy barns, poul- 
try houses, storage rooms and basements. 
It will not chip or flake off. 
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Meet at Chicago 


American Bulk Condensed Milk Asso- 
Holds 
Annual Gathering April 23 


ciation Second Successful 


Chicago, Ill._—The American Bulk Con- 
densed Milk Association held its Second 
Annual Meeting in the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel here on April 23. This was prob- 
ably the largest gathering of bulk con- 
densed milk manufacturers in the his- 
tory of the business. 





HB. C. 


ABCMA Executive 


Dareger, Director 


Reports of the officers showed that this 
new Association has made considerable 
progress during the past year, in both 
membership and finances. 

The central theme of the day’s program 
was quality control, standardization of 
composition and the establishment of 
grades. 

Those who appeared on the program 
were: Walter Page, Page Industries; W. 
W. Thompson, Assistant Manager Man- 
ager, Rochester Dairy Co-operative; Dr. 
O. F. Hunziker, Author, “Condensed 
Milk and Milk Powder”; Dr. B. H. Webb, 
Manufacturing Specialist, Bureau of 
Dairying. 


Those who participated in the panel 


discussion were: Dr. Hunziker, Dr. 
Webb, Dr. V. C. Stebnitz, Chicago Dairy 
and Food Laboratory, Dr. Gerald North, 
Beatrice Foods Co., Chicago, C. A. Day, 
Bennett Creamery, Ottawa, Kas.; M. M. 
Kloser, Bowman, Dairy Co., Chicago. 


Get-Together Dinner 

At the Get-together Dinner meeting 
in the evening Dr. Hunziker made a 
progress report for the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Research and Quality Control, 
of which he is chairman. 

He presented a resolution which had 
been approved by the Committee, in 
which it is recommended that the in- 
dustry adopt voluntary grades and stand- 
ards for the several types of bulk of con- 
densed milk, embodying the following 
features: 

1. Sugar-Water Ratio; 2. Composition; 
3. Color and Flavor; 4. Texture; 5 Sedi- 
ment; 6. Maximum Bacteria, Yeast and 
Mold Counts; 7. Acidity, and 8. Package. 


The approved, in 
principle, the adoption of standards and 
grades, with the inclusion of the sugar 
ratio, color and flavor, texture, sediment 
and packages, but referred back to the 
Committee for further study of the ques- 
tion of maximum bacteria, yeast, mold 
counts and acidity. 


members present 


At the business meeting the following 
officers and directors were elected: 

Officers—L. P. Douglas, president; J. 
M. Punderson, vice-president; Bert An- 
derson, secretary; O. A. Kielsmeier, treas- 


urer, and H. C. Darger, executive di- 
rector. 

Directors — Bert Anderson, Ottawa, 
Kansas; B. F. Beach, Adrian, Mich.: 


D. A. Beebe, Bradford, Vt.; R. A. Coles, 
Louisville, Ky.; L. P. Douglas, New 
York, N. Y.; Harry Gerland, Rice Lake, 
Wis.; E. E. Haskell, Chicago, Ill.; W. M. 
Hawk, Tulsa, Okla.; Don Hemb, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; L. M. Hoyt, Pullman, Mich.; 
W. E. Jensen, Carthage, Mo.; O. A. 
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Kielsmeier, Watseka, Hl.; D. B. McColl- 
om, Schenectady, N. Y.; Walter Page, 
New York, N. Y.; J. M. Punderson, 
Rochester, Minn. 
e 
HEARING SCHEDULED 


Washington, D. C.—U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has called a public hear- 
ing at St. Joseph, Missouri, on May 19 
to consider a producer-proposed Federal 
marketing agreement and order to regu- 
late milk handling in the St. Joseph, 
Missouri, marketing area. The 
present has no agreement or order. The 
hearing will begin at 10 A.M. at the Fed- 
eral Building, St. Joseph. 


area at 


Terms of the proposed agreement and 
order, submitted by the St. Joseph Milk 
Producers Association, are virtually the 
same as those currently in effect in the 
Greater Kansas City market. They pro- 
vide for, among other things, a market- 
wide pool with a plan of seasonal ad- 
justment of prices to milk producers. 
Class prices would be based on the prices 
of milk used for manufacturing, with 
prescribed differentials over such basic 
or manufacturing milk prices for milk 
used in Classes I and II. 


Handlers have submitted proposals to 
revise certain provisions of the proposed 
agreement and order. One such _ pro- 
vision would result 
proposed marketing area; another would 
provide a lower price to producers on 
milk which is sold outside such area. 


® 
AMERICAN CAN APPOINTMENT 


J. B. Misenhimer has been named 
manager of sales for American Can Com- 
pany in Canada, after having served in 
New York as assistant in the general 
sales department, W. C. Stolk, vice- 
president in charge of sales, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Misenhimer was born in 
Illinois, and after graduation from North- 
western University in Chicago, joined the 
company in 1925. 


THE LOWEST PRICED 
™ ALUMINUM MILK CASE 
ON THE MARKET 


° - an all-aluminum milk case for 
square bottles that is so light and 
compact you can carry 5 truckloads 
of milk on only 3 trucks—Compact 
and light, yet rugged enough to 
withstand the roughest handling... 
all parts interchangeable and easily 
replaced with ordinary hand tools. 






Plan your conversion to the square 
bottle and MID-TEXAS ALUMINUM 
MILK CASE NOW! 


Contact Your Jobber or 
Wire For Specifications 


Fort Worth 
Texas 
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REVIEW 


N. Y. Milk Outlets 


Federal-State Report Shows 65 Per 
Cent of State’s 1946 Flow Went Into 
Fluid Channels — Other Uses 


Albany, N. Y.—Milk for fluid purposes 
took 65 per cent of all the milk and 
cream delivered to the milk and dairy 





plants in New York State last year, ac- 
cording to a Federal-State report issued 
from the offices of R. L. Gillett, Agricul- 
tural Statistician of the N. Y. State De- 
partment of Agriculture and Markets. 

In June 47 per cent of the milk went 
into fluid use, but in November when 
production was at a low level more than 
85 per cent was required to meet fluid 
demands. Total deliveries to plants 
amounted to 6,606,825,000 pounds of 
whole milk. In addition, farm-skimmed 
cream from more than 50 million pounds 
of milk went to the plants. 


About 10 per cent of the milk taken in 
at plants was separated for cream for 
fuid distribution and 9 per cent was util- 
ized for cream for manufacturing pur- 
poses such as ice cream making, and to 
be placed in cold storage for later use. 

Only 4 per cent of the milk was used 
for creamery butter and 6 per cent for 
cheese, 2 per cent for condensed and 
evaporated milk and 4 per cent for pow- 
dered milk and miscellaneous products. 


Of the milk shipped or sold mainly for 
fuid use, approximately 1.3 _ billion 
pounds were used in upstate markets 
and nearly 3.1 billion pounds in the New 
York Metropolitan market. 


Manufacturing Utilization Compared 


Cream for fluid use required the sep- 
aration of 233 million pounds of milk to 
supply upstate areas and 667 million 
pounds for the Metropolitan area. 











Among major manufactured dairy 
products, the output was: creamery but- 
ter 14,254,000 pounds; whey butter 114,- 





000 pounds; whole milk American cheese 
11,780,000 pounds; Limburger cheese 
1,405,000 pounds; cream cheese 19,549,- 
000 pounds; Italian type cheeses 14,473,- 
000 pounds; Swiss cheese 154,000 
pounds; brick and Munster cheese 99,000 
pounds; cottage cheese 46,677,000 
pounds; other kinds of cheese 6,481,000 
pounds. 


Also, condensed and evaporated whole 
milk of all kinds 68,877,000 pounds; con- 
densed and evaporated skimmilk 145,- 
968,000 pounds; powdered whole milk 
13,837,000 pounds; powdered skimmilk 
37,276,000 pounds; substantial quantities 
of dried buttermilk, dried whey, milk 
sugar, casein, milk albumen, concen- 
trated buttermilk and skimmilk for ani- 
mal feeding, buttermilk, chocolate drink 
and others. 


i) 

E. B. SHOEMAKER PASSES 
American Seal-Kap Official Had Many 
Friends in the Milk Field 

With the death of Ellery Best Shoe- 
maker, senior vice-president of American 
Seal-Kap Corporation, April 25, the milk 





E. B. Shoemaker 


industry lost one of its best known and 
genial personalities from the ranks of 


supply representatives upon whom the 
milk dealers depend so much. 

Having traveled for years in every 
state among the milk dealers and ever 
since Seal-Kaps first came on the market, 
Mr. Shoemaker became known to his 
thousands of friends in milk circles as 
“E. B.” Being the company’s pioneer 
representative he established Seal-Kaps 
with many of the largest and most con- 
tinuous users of these popular milk bot- 
tle closures. 

He was indefatigable and tireless in 
his efforts to expand the distribution of 
Seal-Kaps as a modern, lip-covering, pro- 
tective closure and he was a prominent 
figure at nearly all state, regional and 
national gatherings of milk dealers. De- 
spite being in his early eighties “E. B.” 
continued to travel until just a few 
months before his death. In fact, he at- 
tended the last annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Milk Deal- 
ers in Wilkes-Barre in January. 

Besides being a natural-born sales- 
man, Mr. Shoemaker had that enviable 
distinction of making friends and holding 
them. Even though at first he might not 
be able to sell Seal-Kaps to an account, 
in most instances he was able to make a 
friend and gain his respect. In many in- 
stances, the business followed later. 

Mr. Shoemaker is survived by his 
widow, Elizabeth R., and his son, J. Rex, 
who is also associated with the American 
Seal-Kap Corporation. 


OFFER FEDERAL ORDER 


Washington, D. C.—U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, at the request of the 
Shawnee County Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation, whose members help supply the 
Topeka, Kansas, milk marketing area, 
has called a public meeting to consider 
proposals for a Federal marketing agree- 
ment and order to regulate milk handling 
in the Topeka market. At present the 
Topeka market operates under a Federal 
marketing agreement only. 
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So Easy . 





FOR REFRIGERATION WITHOUT LABOR 


IT’S THE 1-33 
FOR MILK COOLING — FOR CREAM COCLING 


So Convenient and Fast. No 


heavy cans to lift. You merely place the empty 
cans in the cabinet, place the milk strainer im 
the proper opening on top of cabinet and pour 
your milk through the strainer. 


ZERO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Office — Washington, Missouri 
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New Supplee President 


C. E. Frishmuth Now Head of Phila- 


delphia Organization to Succeed 


Henderson Supplee, Jr., Resigned 


Clifford E. Frishmuth, executive vice- 
president of the Supplee-Wills-Jones 
Milk Co., Philadelphia, subsidiary of Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp., has been 
named president of the company to suc- 
ceed Henderson Supplee Jr., who has 
resigned. 

Mr. Frishmuth’s election was an- 
nounced by the board of directors of the 
Supplee Company. He will assume his 
new duties May l. 


Mr. Supplee, who will continue as a 
member of the board of directors of both 





H. Supplee, Jr., 
Former President of 
Supplee-Wills—Jones 

Milk Company 


C. E. Frishmuth, 
New President of 
Supplee-Wills—Jones 
Milk Company 
Supplee and National Dairy Products 
Corporation, has accepted a post as vice- 
president of The Atlantic Refining Co. 


A native of Philadelphia, educated in 
public schools here and the University 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Frishmuth becomes 
president of Supplee after 25 years of 
service with the company. He joined 
the Supplee organization immediately 
upon graduating from the University in 
1922, first being employed in the sales 
division of the ice cream department. In 
1928 he became sales manager of that 
department and was promoted to gen- 
eral manager 10 years later. He be- 


& 


came director of sales for the entire or- 
ganization in 1939 and in 1941 was 
elected a vice-president. He was named 
executive vice-president in 1944. 

Mr. Frishmuth is a member of the 
board of directors of the Milk Distribu- 
tors Association of Philadelphia and the 
Dairy Council. He also is a member of 
the management committee of the Indus- 
trial Council of the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Board of Trade. 
During the war he served as industry 
member of the Regional War Labor 
Board. 

In announcing the election of Mr. 
Frishmuth to the presidency, the com- 
pany said that his duties as general sales 
manager will be assumed by John K. 
Bainbridge, Jr., who has been in charge 
of sales promotion for the past seven 
vears. 

Before becoming associated with Sup- 
plee, Mr. Bainbridge was employed in 
the sales division of the dairy and poul- 
try department of Swift & Co. He be- 
came affiliated with Swift upon gradu- 
ating from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1933. 


The Supplee Company also announced 
that Mr. Bainbridge and Albert I. Sup- 
plee, manager of city processing plants, 
have been named to the firm’s board of 
directors. 

oe 
TOPS IN VOLUME 


Harrisburg, Penna.—Pennsylvania ice 
cream manufacturers have made a good 
start this year toward maintaining their 
record as the largest producers in the 
nation. In both January and February 
this State led all others in the amount of 
ice cream produced, according to federal- 
state surveys. During January 4,790,000 
gallons of ice cream were produced in 
Pennsylvania and in February the total 
was 4,500,000 gallons, 100,000 more 
than for the same month in 1946. New 
York and California ranked second and 
third, respectively, in ice cream produc- 
tion for February. 


E. W. Tiedeman Named 


Re-elected Chairman of National Dairy 
Council Executive Committee— 
Other Members of the Group 


Chicago, IIl—E. W. Tiedeman has 
been re-elected chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Dairy Council, 
Announcement of the election was made 
following an organization meeting of the 
committee at National Dairy Council 
headquarters in Chicago. Mr. Tiedeman 
is executive manager of the Central 
Grade A Co-operative, Appleton, Wis. 


Members of the new executive com- 
mittee were chosen by President Milton 
Hult from the board of directors, re- 
cently elected at the Atlantic City annual 
meeting of the Council and approved by 
the board. In addition to Chairman 
Tiedeman and President Hult, the com- 
mitteemen are: 

N. R. Clark, Swift & Co., Chicago; 
G. C. Mahle, Sugar Creek Creamery Co., 
Danville, Ill.; Wilbur Carlson, Kraft 
Foods Co., Madison, Wis.; Chas. R. 
Haller, Beatrice Foods Co., Chicago; Ja- 
son F. Whitney, Blue Moon Foods, 
Thorp, Wis.; Madison H. Lewis, Borden 
Co., New York; Arthur F. Kerckhoff, 
Pevely Dairy Co., St. Louis; Stanley 
Wanzer, Sidney Wanzer & Sons, Chi- 
cago; W. J. Swayer, Pure Milk Assn., 
Gurnee, Ill.; George F. Gallagher, Krim- 
Ko Co., Chicago; John W. Ladd, Chery- 
Burrell Corp., Chicago; G. E. Wallis, 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co., Chicago; 
and W. A. Wentworth, Borden Co., New 
York. 

@ 
DAIRY MONTH MATERIALS 

For 11 years Dairy Month has been an 
established national institution, spon- 
sored by leading dairy organizations as 
well as food and drug groups. Retailers 
who wish to tie-in their ads with this 
important promotion this year will be 
interested in the wealth of material avail- 
able for such use in the Meyer Both 





You.can DEPEND ON A 


“STURDY-BILT’ 


Soaker-Type 
BOTTLE WASHER 





Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 


STURDY-BILT EQUIPMENT CORP. | 





MERIT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3455 EAST 150TH STREET 





NEW—INTERESTING — 
USEFUL 


MAGIC CREAM SIPHONS 
cream for use with coffee, 
and desserts. 
Trying to pour cream from bottled 
miik is unsatisfactory because _ the 
milk pours also, but with a Magic 
Cream Siphon one may take off just 
the cream and whip it, which should 
interest thrifty homemakers, 
Many alert dairy firms have found this 
one piece, self starting siphon builds 
sood-will, by pleasing old customers, 
and helps gain new ones. 
Free Sample—for either square or 
round bottles—we make two sizes. 
$12.50... per gross $83.00...per 1000 


Prompt delivery 
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cereals 


CLEVELAND 20, OHIO 
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Summer ’47 Newspaper Advertising Folio 
(June issue). 

This material, prepared with the co- 
operation of the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation and the National Dairy Council, 
includes attention-getting illustrations in 
usable sizes, hand-lettered headings, 
drop-ins and plenty of sales-minded copy 
that stresses the consumption of milk, 
butter, cheese and ice cream. 

™ * 

FIRM ADOPTS NAME CHANGE 

National Oil Products Co. Now Iden- 


tified as Nopco Chemical Co. 


At their annual meeting March 27, 
stockholders of National Oil Products Co. 
voted to change the company’s name to 
Nopco Chemical Co. in order to identify 
the company more readily with the 
chemical industry. 

Nopco has made a favorable beginning 
on 1947, Charles P. Gulick, president, 
and director of the board of directors, 
told stockholders at the meeting. Sales 
and earnings for the two months ended 
February 28 were substantially ahead of 
those for the corresponding months of 
1946. 

Prices of commodities which consti- 
tute the company’s major raw materials 
have advanced sharply during the past 
year or more, Mr. Gulick said. Although 
drastic decline in these prices is not 
regarded as imminent, a policy of re- 
stricting the physical volume of inven- 
tories to the minimum requirements of 
the business is being pursued with a 
view to minimizing the risk of inventory 
losses inherent in abnormally high price 
levels presently prevailing. 

@ 
ANOTHER WFO-8 VIOLATION 

Fines totalling $60,000 and a two-year 
jail sentence have been levied on the 
Arctic Ice Cream Company of Chicago, 
Ill, and Julius C. Lencione, owner, for 
violations of War Food Order 8, it has 
been announced by the Production and 
Marketing Administration, U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. Sentence was 
passed by Judge Barnes in Chicago Fed- 
eral District Court on April 14. 
Following pleas of guilty to fifteen 
counts of an indictment charging excess 





Dairy Institute of California—Quarterly meet- 
ing, U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego, Cal., May 22 

California Dairy Counncil—Quarterly meeting, 
U. 8S. Grant Hotel, San Diego, Cal., May 23. 

Certified Milk Producers Association of America, 
Inc., and the American Association of Medical 
Milk Commissions, Inc.—Annual convention, Sen- 
ator Hotel, Atlantic City, June 7, 8 and 9 

National Dairy Council—Summer conference, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 15-19. 

Philadelphia Dairy Mixers—Annua! outing, 
Manufacturers Country Club, Oreland, Pa., June 
13. 

International Association of Milk Control 
Agencies—Homecoming convention, Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone National Park, June 25-27, inclusive. 

New York State Association of Milk Sanitar- 
ians—Annual meeting, Hotel Hamilton, Utica, 
Sept. 18, 19, and 20 

American Public Health Association—7ith an- 
nual meeting, Atlantic City, October 6 to 10 in 
clusive. 

Minnesota Creamery 
Association—Annual 
St. Paul, October 7-8. 


Operators’ 
convention, 


& Managers, 
Hotel Lowry, 


Red River Valley Dairymen’s Association—An- 
nual butter contest and convention, Thief River 
Falls, Minn., October 21-22. 

International Association of Iee Cream Manu- 
facturers—Annual convention, Miami Beach, Fla., 
October 27, 28 and 29. 

Milk Industry Foundation—Annual convention, 
Miami Beach, Fla., October 30, 31 and Novem- 
ber 1. 

Dairy Industries Supply Association—‘‘Stand 
by’’ headquarters during Milk and Ice Cream 
convention week, Miami Beach, Fla., October 


27 through November 1 

National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation 

Annual convention, Hotel Jefferson, November 
5-8. 

Iowa Milk & Ice Cream Association—Annual 
convention, Des Moines, Iowa, November 12-14 

New York State Milk Distributers—-Annual con- 
vention, Arlington Hotel, Binghamton, November 
12-13. 

Indiana Dairy Products 
convention, French Lick Springs 
Lick, Indiana, November 17-19 

Wisconsin Milk Dealers Association 
convention, Milwaukee, December 9-11 


Association 
Hotel, 


Annual 
French 


Annual 


Illinois Dairy Products Association—Annual con 
vention, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Det 15 


use of 92,665 pounds of milk solids in 
ice cream manufacture in violation of 
WFO-8, the company received three 
fines of $10,000 each. Lenciono also 
received three $10,000 fines and was sen- 
tenced in addition to two one-year conse- 
cutive jail terms and one two-year jail 
term for conspiracy to run concurrently 
with the first two jail sentences. 

The court decreed, however, that upon 
payment of $20,000 by either the firm or 
defendant before May 13, all other fines 
imposed would be considered discharged. 
If the fines are paid in this manner and 
if the court receives a favorable report 
from the probation officer by that date, 
the judge declared that the court would 
consider a motion for probation of the 
defendant. 

e 
DR. J. H. MORRIS APPOINTED 


Trenton, N. J.—Dr. John H. Morris, 
Clinton, has been appointed senior veter- 
inarian inspector to supervise the brucel- 
losis control program of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Hunterdon Coun- 
ty, according to Dr. R. A. Hendershott, 
chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

A native of Farmingdale and a gradu- 
ate of Michigan State College, Dr. Morris 
formerly served with the Federal Bureau 
of Animal Industry and as a county veter- 
inarian in Illinois. A New Jersey 4-H 
club member in his boyhood, Dr. Morris 
was also a member of the New Jersey 
Junior Breeders’ Fund, _ borrowing 
through the facilities of the Fund to 
establish his own herd. 

Dr. Morris replaces Dr. William Rothe 
who has returned to duty as a captain in 
the veterinary corps of the Army. 
AMR— 

] 
DAIRY MEETING SET 

Ithaca, N. Y.—Third annual dairy in- 
dustry conference sponsored by the dairy 
department of Cornell University is 
scheduled here on September 4 and 5, 
announces Prof. A. C. Dahlberg. 





BE PREPARED! 


"SALES depend on consumer approval.” 


BE PREPARED! 


"NOG products have consumer approval.” 
NOG, incorporaten, DUNKIRK, N. Y. 


May, 1947 














%& Chocolate Milk Base 
Concentrates 

%& Chocolate Fountain Syrup 

*% Dipping Chocolate 

%& Chocolate Ice Cream Flavoring 

%& Sweetcned Orange Drink Base 

*% Chocolate Coating 

%& Chocolate Fudge Topping 

% Coffee Ice Cieam Flavoring 
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N. Y. Milk Deliveries 


State's Dairymen Approach Peak Year 
of 1945 With Volume Sent in 1946 


to Plants in Area 


Albany, N. Y.—Farmers delivered 6,- 
606,825,000 Ibs. of whole milk to milk 
plants in New York State last year. 
Those deliveries were made by 61,383 
dairymen to 1,471 plants, says a Federal- 
State report issued by the New York 
State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets from the offices of Agricultural 
Statistician R. L. Gillett. 

In addition to the whole milk, 4,405 
producers also delivered to the plants 
farm-skimmed cream from more than 
50,000,000 Ibs. of whole milk. Total 
deliveries to the milk plants were only 
five per cent lower than in 1945, the 
peak year in the past 26 years. Ten 
counties having the largest quantity de- 
livered to plants within their borders 
were St. Lawrence, Erie, Delaware, 
Oneida, Jefferson, Chenango, Catta- 
raugus, Orange, Monroe and Cortland, 
the amounts ranging from more than 
400,000,000 Ibs. in St. Lawrence to more 
than 200,000,000 in Cortland. 


The quantities reported do not include 
the substantially large amounts of milk 
sold directly to consumers by producer- 
dealers, made into butter on farms, used 
in the farm household, and fed to young 
calves. 

Farms Show Wide Variation 

The peak month of milk receipts was 
June with about 781,000,000 Ibs. and 
low month was November with 419,- 
,000,000 Ibs., a ratio of about 1.9 in 
June to 1.0 in November. The report 
points out that there are extremely wide 
variations in this ratio on individual 
farms, between plants and in various 
parts of the state. For example the June- 
November ratio of plant receipts aver- 
aged about 2.8 in three northern coun- 
ties, 2.2 in four southwestern counties, 


1.8 in the large central New York dis- 
trict and 1.5 in the southeastern district. 


The number of farmers delivering 
milk is at a peak in midsummer, with 
smaller numbers in the winter when 
some herds are dry. The June count 
was 61,383, the low month having been 
February with 58,954. There has been 
an almost continuous downward trend 
since 1940 in the number of dairymen 
delivering milk, though the rate of de- 
cline appeared to be slowing up in the 
latter part of 1946. 

At the same time, the average size of 
milking herds has followed an upward 
trend as many small herds have been 
absorbed into larger ones. The number 
of cows on farms during this period rose 
from 1,400,000 on January 1, 1940 to 
a peak of 1,484,000 in 1945 and has 
dropped to 1,439,000 in 1947. 


* 
THATCHER BRANCH MANAGER 


B. E. Lowman Assumes Managerial 
Duties at Boston for Glass Bottle Firm 


David R. Parfitt, vice-president in 
charge of sales of Thatcher Glass Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., has announced 
that B. E. Lowman of Philadelphia, Pa., 

has been appointed 
branch manager of 
Thatcher’s Boston of- 
fice at Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Lowman will 
assume the duties of 
his new position on 
May 1, 1947. He 
succeeds J. B. Miller, 

who has resigned. 
=. K. Lowmes Mr. Lowman has 
been employed by Thatcher Glass Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., for 31 years. 
For the past 17 years, he has been a 
salesman in the Philadelphia territory 
and prior to this time, he was night 
superintendent at the Elmira, N. Y., 

plant. 


SOME RELIEF IN SIGHT 


REMA Sees Prospect of Easing of 
Shortage in Supply of Freon-12 


Chicago, Ill.—The refrigeration indus. 
try has now found hope for further re. 
lief in one of its major bottlenecks,—the 
shortage of the widely-used refrigerating 
chemical, Freon-12. It was a hope, hoy. 
ever, dependent on the co-operation of 
wholesalers, dealers, service engineer, 
users of mechanical refrigeration and aj 
conditioning equipment, and transports. 
tion companies in the return of empty 
steel shipping containers for the chenj- 
cal. 


Word to the Refrigeration Equipment 
Manufacturers Association from Kinetic 
Chemicals, Inc., producer of Freon-]2 
revealed that plans have been completed 
for shipping a greater volume of the 
chemical in line with the increased pro 
duction of equipment and larger re 
quirements of equipment users. Elab 
orating on the plans, Kinetic Chemicals 
said: 


“This (increased production) is cop 
tingent on the receipt of containers to 
make such shipments, and the lack o 
containers may result in the defeat of 
these plans. New cylinders are not being 
received as rapidly as expected, and re 
turn of empties is at a low level.” 


H. F. Spoehrer, REMA president, a 
once renewed an appeal to all branches 
of the industry and to all commercial and 
industrial users of refrigeration and ait 
conditioning equipment to return steel 
cylinders promptly. Railroads and truck 
ing companies also were urged to give 
top consideration to return cylinder ship- 
ments. 


Full cooperation of these interests, Mr. 
Spoehrer said, will help the industry and 
refrigeration equipment users to meet 
peak demands of the busy summer sea 
son for both refrigeration used in food 
preservation and air conditioning. 
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E-Mac No. 100 BIS SANITARY PIPE BRUSH 


PASTEURIZER & SANITARY PIPE BRUSHES 





UNUSUAL DAIRY SUPPLY 
SALES OPENING 


A nationally known independent manufac- 
turer and jobber has an excellent opening for 
a trained dairy machinery sales engineer. Duties 
include responsibility for machinery sales in 


diti 


territory covered by three supply salesmen plus 
complete coverage of a few large plants. Start- 
ing salary $4,800 plus incentive. Experience 
essential. Applications confidential. 


No, 100—Standard BIS Mixture 

No, 1AIR—A'N Phascehor Reranve Wire 

No. 103S—All Nickle Silver Wire 
(All Diameters From %” Up) 


For Our Complete Line of Dairy Brushes 
Write for Catalog No. 12 


E- Mac DAIRY BRUSH CO., Reading, Pa. 


Reply to Box 91, care of this publication. 
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FOR SALE 


ONE AUTOMATIC Stoker for 80 to 150 
h.p. boiler; One DeLaval separator with 


asing of motor—S,000 lbs.; One 300 gallon Coil Pas 
teurizer; One Stainless Steel Cabinet Cooler, 

on-12 10,000 lbs. per hour; One No, 5 Creamery 
3K ae Package bottle filler, 48-60 bottles a m.nute; 

mn indus. RATES: “Position Wanted,” 50c. Limit of 50 words; 2c for each One $ wide Rice & Adams Bottle Soaker 
rther re additional word. All other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 minimum). W nog wl ‘0 a -) minute, with auto- 
: atic orinator. Apply Dy etter to er 
ecks,—the Keyed ads, 15c extra to cover return postage. The name and address + ee ma ey my Be 4, Quebec, 
‘igerating should be included i in counting the words. All payments strictly in advance. Canada. 5-M-3 


pe, how POSITION WANTED BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES—Cont. Xew York City— covering 4 Borougls.  Sell- 


rati New York City—covering 4 Boroughs. 

seer of “SALES MANAGER—C: on use profit- — ing approximately 1: 50 tans milk daily. 

ery am my fifteen “years’ cnpertenee ‘as credit FOR SALE—Dairy in town of 1,000. Holding Gri ade “A” New York City milk 

n and ai and sales manager? Retail and wholesale. Equipment for daily output of 500 gallons, permit. Box 96, care this publication. _5-M 

ansporta- Promoting by-products, lecturing on milk in ial oon ae See hae aa x! SHORT TIME, high temperature pas- 

of empty schools, to parent-teacher groups, training a, as. 5-) teurizer unit, capacity 11,000 ibs. per atone 
route salesmen and foremen. Employed. = 


: : . ; — completely equipped, including all controls; 
ie cheni- Desire change. Excellent references. Box WANTED execiient conditien, now im dally use. Mex 
“8, care this publication. o-M = 


eee 95, care this publication. 5-M-2 

uipment WANTED Experienced working plant DAIRY PLANT OWNERS SEEKING FOR SALE — Stainless Steel Insulated 
qd P . manager for country bottling plant—10,000 Progressive Steam Fitting Concern Milk Tanks—1,800 to 3,250 gallons. Vari- 
n Kinetic at capacity- in New Jersey. Highest salary Plants Modernized ous sizes, on trucks, trailers, also not mount- 
Freon-12, and best housing facilities. Apply with ref- : ed. Myer Simon, 150 West Sith St., New 
erences to Box 104, eare this publication. Steam and Condensation Surveys York 24, N. Y 5-M-2 

completed 5-M-2 for Fuel Conservation ——_—__  _——~ — 
e of the = ——S Seltess and Mathieu: 5 USED MILK BOTTLE CRATES—Can 
ased pn HELP WANTED — acninery Installed deface old name and rebrand. Write or 
. ns MAN famili ith ro Heating and Insulation phone for present day 1 Woodlane ! — 
arger re MA. amillar with pasteurizing sour . A Creamery Supply Co., 701 Woo and ve., 
my Elab- cream and ice cream mix to take complete Eastern Territory Covered Cleveland, Ohio. Mt. 
~h ne charge of dairy plant. Permanent job with S. PINN & SON I a — 
nemic; good pay and advancement. Must be reli- . FOR SALE—Four unit De Lava Ster ing 
able. Box 102, care this publication 5-M 1271 Hoe Ave. New York 59, N. Y. electric milker, used 1% years. Good shape. 

= —_—— —— — 5-M-t.f. Two hundred off original price. Lane’s 


‘ rae a a —— 5 M 
) is com LABORATORY SERVICE WE ARE INTERESTED in purchasin SS 
. Ld a & URESTE rchasing 

‘ainers to ~GHEMICAL and Bac teriological An: ilysis a quantity of Quart, Pint and ' Half-Pint Mn OR SALE, -One No. 178 or 

> lack of of Milk and its Products. Personal atten- Cases. Send full particulars stating quan- Horizonts a Creamery Package Can Wrilling 

defeat of tion to Offic . Tomatoes ~~ eg | Re- a, condition and price. Box 92, care this a argo - a pe 

quirements. N. . State icenses Jairy public ation. 5-M-t.f. Machine, also = i/v & 7 a at 

not being Products Laboratory, 82-31 60th Rd., Elm- —— — ae : and tall Ice ¢ — a. bs rn. —y 
: ¥ ‘ani : . 6 2st State St., Olean, 

L and re oe -. LN. YW. 3-M-6 WANTED—Good used milk pl: int ey Co., Inc., 1106 est ate o- 


equip- 5- 
= — ——=_ ment. Give full information and best prices. - 
Tage ~ BUSINESS © ‘OPPORTUNITIES Box 98, care this publication. 
~ ALL MODERN Southern Mic shigan milk and 500 gallons; Marco Kombinator, 
“ WANTED — gy anc gv an tell E 
sident, at plant has excess plant capacity and will eet an BD — Working plant foreman to and 500 gallons. Immediate delivery. 
branches consider leasing all or part of plant facili- New Jersey. Knowledge of mainten: boy S. tractively priced. Box 97, care this 
ercial and ties as receiving station, processing plant, by-products essential. Modern house wi th _ lication. 
; ete. Opportunity for metropolitan dairy to garage available. Send references : d sata oS 2 3 pC 
, oe secure production without capital investnent pone 4 ns age _—_ salary FOR SALE—One 2 hp. Brunner Com- 
‘urn steel under attractive, flexible arrangement. Box 7 . x vs, Care this puviication. pressor complete with blower—w:ter cooled. 
| d k 101, care this publication. aE — Apply Fair Lawn Dairy Farms, Fair SS 
% ech Aaa ; —_ - - ° — r yur 9 2 6 J a" 
rye MARKET MILK, Butter Milk and Cot- |, WANTED TO BUY—Milk receiving sta- “+ “: 
d to give tage Cheese business in Northern California ton im New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- BALTIMORE SOAKER bottle washer. 
ales ship. City of Santa Rosa—20,000 population and V#nia or vicinity. Cash proposition. Box 1989 Model soaker, four wide, Serial No. 
rapidly growing business. One-h:lf whole- 100, care this publication. 3-M-3 17-401 Ready for immediate delivery. Have 
saie and one-half retail. Established ey eee : installed larger washer. Priced for quick 
years. Volume $6,000 monthly. Complete FOR SALE—Most modern Dairy. Whole- i 


s*le. Strong's Dairy, Winamac, Ind. Phone 
rests, Mr. plant equipment and three good trucks. sale and, Retail routes in Denver. A model —- trong ; oe 
3 


Long lease on plant. Excel! " rye Grade “A” : : Ob a 
lustry and i plan xcellent opportunity rrade ™. plant and showplace in this part — —EEEE — . 
ustry for expansion. Price $21,000. Good terms. of the Ah ag New building and equip- FOR SALE—48 case Sterilizer complete 
to meet Box 103, care this publication. 5-M-4 ment. It is the home of an old established with two sets cages. Also a Van —— 
nmer sea- = = : firm. _ Capacity 5,090 gallons. Owner retir- Diesel Engine—60 H.P.—complete, perfect 
rf ANTED A 300-gallon Homogenizer . ing. Sales price equals value of Real Estate. condition. Reasonable. For full information 
with stainless steel block in first class con- Building and Equipment. Mr. Wunsch, 1810 Essex Dairy, 37 Mill Rd., Irvington oid 
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Milt King 2a42...°°-DON*T EXPERIMENT! 


Be Sure You Get Officially Accepted ‘S-T-S’ 
Milk Sediment Testers When You Order or Buy! 


1ufac- 4 .* Don’t risk sub-standard or irregular sediment tests 
g for te unnecessary, 


i 
it 
: 


» perhaps lecal complications or condemnation. It’s 


Juties * YOU'RE SURE with ‘S-T-S’ Milk Sediment Testers because they’re approved by local, state and federal 


2s in . industry regulatory authorities, and are, naturally, the milk inspectors’ STAND-BY. They enjoy the dairy 
| plus es te industry’s confidence, and they EARNED it. That’s YOUR cue!” 


Start- ; NOTICE! When buying Sediment Test Cards be sure you get ““E-Z LOCK’” with the Patented “DISC LOCATING CIRCLE” 


‘ience SEDIMENT TESTING SUPPLY COMPANY 
20 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD : . CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


“WORLD'S LARGEST DISTRIRT TORS OF SFPDIVENT TEST CARDS” 
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FOR SALE—Continued 





FOR SALE—1,000 Ib. churn, 300 gallon 
CP ecream pasteurizer, cream pump, 36 
bottle motor driven cream tester, butter 
moisture scales, butter scales, cream _ test- 
ing scales, acidity tester, butter cutting 
equipment, 100 milk cans, 8S and 10 gallons; 
250 qt. Cherry-Burrell combination milk 
pasteurizer, water cooled, refrigerator-cooled 
bottler and capper; CP bottle washer; milk 
bottles; 7% ton Ammonia ice machine, 
motor driven; 1% ton motor driven fan 
circulating freon ice machine; two De Laval 
créam separatéPs. Voss Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Harvard, Ill. o-M 





FOR SALE—14 Insulated, glass lined 
3,000 gallon capacity horizontal milk tanks, 
removed from Pfaudler Cars, in good condi- 
tion, inside dimensions appreximately 78” 
diameter by 14” long. Located Chicago Dis- 
trict with available auxiliary electrical and 
agitator equipment. Al] available for in- 
spection. Priced “as is’. Communicate with 

. L. Roth, Fruit Growers Exress Com- 
pany, 1101 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. o-M 





KOR QUICK SALE—New and used egg 
cans (3 gallon); new and used storage 
cream cans (5 gallon); new and _ used 
wooden butter tubs; new and used cor- 
rugated egg cases; used wooden egg cases; 
new and used Mapes Cup Flats; new and 
used egg case fillers; new wooden egg case 
lids; assorted new and used corrugated 
containers. We accommodate car loads, 
trucklots, or less. Warehouse addresses 
15th and Henderson Sts., Jersey City, N. 
J. (one block from Holland Tunnel) ; and 
7 Worth St., New York City (between 
Hudson St. and West Broadw ay). Address 
inquiries to: City Egg Case and Butter 
Tub Co., 278 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. 
Y., or Phone EVergreen 7-6620. o-M 

FOR SALE—300 gallon Cherry S. 8S. 
Lined Spray Pasteurizer ; 100 gallon Wisner 
Peerless Round SS. S. Lined Pasteurizer; 
100 gallon Cherry type J. Old Style 
teurizer with S. S. Lining; 200 and 
gallon Pfaudler Glass Lined Lo-Vat 
teurizers ; > ft. 24 tube, 6 ft. 40 tube 
S ft. 22 tube Combination Direct Expansion 
Surface Coolers; 5 ft. 24 tube and 9% ft. 
30 tube Suriace Coolers for brine and 
water: 9 ft. 10 tube, 12 ft. 10 tube and 
16 tube Internal Tubular Coolers; Type 
“BB”, “B”’, “J”, and “L” Milwaukee Fill- 
ers ; Specialty Brass Co. “Automatic” 6 
Valve Filler and Capper;; G-100 Cherry- 
Burrell Nu-Line Filler, 10° valves, s,s. 
bowl; No. 5 Creamery Package Filler, 14 
Equa-Fill Valves; Model 60 and 90 Mojon- 
nier Vaccum Fillers; 4, 6 and S Wide 
Soaker Type Bottle Washers; 12,000 Ib. 
Wisner “Peerless” Specialty Brass Co. Twin 
and Cherry-Burrell 8. 8S. Filters; Single and 
Two Compartment Tinned Copper Weigh 
Cans; Cherry-Burrell Two Compartment 
Stainless Steel Weigh Can; Cherry-Burrell 
Stainless Steel Receiving Vat, about 36”"x 
12”x17"; Rice & Adams Rotary Can 
Washer, 4 ¢.p.m.; Lathrop-Paulson and 
Creamery Package Straitaway Can Wash- 
ers; 6 @p.m.; No. E-17, E-28, 40, 60 and 
70 De Laval Motor Driven Separators: 
Bronze Head Homogenizers or Viscolizers 
ranging in sizes from 75 to 450 gallons 
in capacity; 500 gallon Manton Gaulin 
[lomogenizer with s. s. head; Three 300 
gallon Cherry Horizontal non-cooling type 
Vats, insulated, agitated; 230 gallon Kaest- 
ne Vertical Stainless Steel Insulated 
Tanks : Five 300 gallon Pfaudler Vertical 
Glass Lined Jacketed and Insulated Hold- 
ing Tanks: 400, 1200 and 4000 gallon 
Horizontal Glass Lined Tanks; 36”, 42”, 
6 ft. and 7 ft. Copper Hotwell; 5 x 8 
Davidson Bronze Pluneer Pumps, Reeves 
Drives, 2 H.P.; Size 25 Positive Sanitary 
Pumys, nickel] alloy: New Model “MS” Tri- 
Clover Stainless Steel Centrifugal Sanitary 
Pumps, yy HP. Write or wire your re- 
quirements. Lester Kehoe Machinery Corp., 
1 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Tele- 
phone—MUrray Hill 2-4616. 5-M 


FOR SALE—Continued 
KOR SALE—New stainless steel pasteur- 
izers, outside and inside insulated, 100-150- 
200 gallon sizes. Complete with am heater, 
Federal Mfg. Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. +-M 


FOR SALE—Two carloads round, squat 
36 MM plain glass bottles, priced right. 
Deer Creek Dairy, Marion, Ind. >+-M 


NEW JE RSE Y. ry onl ’ennsyl- 
vania approved milk in tanks or Cans. on 
daily or contract basis. Major Smith, 3229 
bergenline Ave., Union City, N. J. o-M-7 





FOR SALE—Two Type “L” Milwaukee 
Fillers. One Right Hand machine, one Left 
Hand machine. Both machines in good con- 
dition. The H. W. Walker Co., Somerset, 
Pa. 5-M 


FOR SALE—tTwo Erie City 150 HLP. 
boilers with stokers; one 20 H. P. Dutton 
boiler; one 6 ft. copper condensing pan with 
Bryer condenser; new air and water cooled 
Freon compressors from % to 5 H. P., all 
complete; Fairbanks- Morse deep well pump, 
Model 6920, complete with motor; one direct 
expansion surface cooler, 18-2 in. tubes, 12 
6 ft. long with covers ; Jensen fan type cooler, 
tinned copper, 8 sections, aluminum Covers, 
14,000 lbs. per hour pasteurized, 20,000 Ibs. 
raw milk; one Jensen cabinet cooler. 11 
water and brine sections; one Kron 1000 lb, 
receiving room sale with stainless _ steel 
weigh can and receiving vat; 500 half-pint 
milk cases, 20 to the case, wire partitions 
and covers on top; 5,000 quart cases in 
perfect condition ; stainless steel truck tanks 

2275, 3200, 3300 gallon oval; one 2875 
Heil oval frameless tank complete with trail- 
er; one 2000 gallon horizontal stainless steel 
milk storage tank; Meyer Dumore 8 wide 
Sr. bottle washer just rebuilt, will wash 
square and round milk bottles; 250 gallon 
homogenizer, bronze head with motor; 100 
gallon viscolizer complete, stainless steel 
head; 200, 800 gallon New York City ap- 
proved viscolizers and homogenizers, stain- 
less steel; Braun straight-away can washer, 
3 to 4 per minute; one rotary can washer, 
2 to 3 per minute; Mojonnier over-run test- 
er; one 5x5 Jurick, one 6x6 York com- 
pressor, complete with motor, condensers, 
receiver, gauges, traps, ete.; one 5x5 York 
compressor only; 2 sections internal tube 
coolers; 100 gallon stainless steel pasteur- 
izer, no agitator; one sanitary pipe wash 
sink; 2 No. 90 Mojonnier bottle fillers and 
cappers; one Emery Thompson 40 quart 
Batch freezer; one Petro oil burner com- 
plete with controls and motor; one Inter- 
national 10 can cooler; one No. 4 magnetic 
DeLaval milker. Double and single Cheese 
Presses, new and used. Two now 10,000 Ibs. 
Stainless Steel Cheese Vats. Sam _ Edel- 
mann, 321 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
WoOrth 2-4975. 5-M 








O. WILLIAMS ANNOUNCEMENT 
Now Offering Condensed Orange Juice 
With Sugar Added 

Oscar Williams, 1331 Madison Ave., 


New York, formerly sales manager of 
Trubon Products Corp., is now supply- 
ing the dairy industry with condensed 
orange juice, with sufficient sugar added 
to meet orangeade requirements. 


“It’s a gamble in good will,” he says. 
“Our basic business is marketing con- 
densed juice—not syrup; but, if we help 
out dairies who lack sugar now, theyte 
going to remember us long after the 
glorious day when rationing ends—and 
live dairies become the important users} 
of condensed juice.” : 
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THE CREAMER Y PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
General Offices: 1243 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Branches: Atlanta « Boston + Buffalo - Chicago + Dallas - Denver + Houston « Kansas City, Mo. + Los Angeles « Minneapolis - Nashville 


New York »« Omaha « Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. - Salt Lake City - San Francisco + Seattle - St. Louis - Toledo, Ohio - Waterloo, la. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD., 267 King Street, West Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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SAVES FLOOR S@ACE— the Mojonnier planned layout achieves 
maximum yn Over-a given floor ured. 

SAVES H ‘COSTS —by making: it possible to handle a 
substantially larger “product. volume’in same period of time. 
SAVES TIME — ured, smooth work pace of conveyor coor- 
dinates production of all departments—eliminates waste motion. 
SAVES CONTAINERS— Mojonnier’s “Round-the-Curve” conveyor 
principle has practically eliminated bottle scratching and wear 
and tear on cases and cans. 

SAVES LABOR — valuable man-hours formerly devoted to man- 
ual handling of cases and cans are now diverted to more pro- 
ductive efforts. 

SAVES REFRIGERATION—containers in cold and hardening rooms 
go through case or can size doors, thus cutting down refrigeration 
seepage. 

SAVES MAINTENANCE — sturdy, heavy duty construction saves 
maintenance costs through long, trouble-free operation. 
“INDIVIDUALIZED"’ SAVINGS — because Mojonnier conveyors 


are custom-built to meet individual operations, many economies, 
not otherwise possible, are effected. 


Hundreds of complete dairy plant installations, like Dairylea, 
attest the greater efficiency, greater dependability and greater 
economy of the Mojonnier Dairy-Proved Conveyor , Searle It will 7 : at 
pay you to consult with the experienced Mojonnier engineer. Vit VIEW OF LOADING PLATFORM 
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MOJONNIER BROS. CO. » 4601 WEST OHIO STREET * CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
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#93 OTHER MOJONNIER ENGINEERED MILK PLANT EQUIPMENT 
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